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‘“JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE.’’ 


hey were nursing a handful of 
coals between them in a 
hole behind the intrench- 
ments. Kelly looked off 
toward the sea where the 
sun would presently rise. 
‘*We'll have some hot 
work, I expect, as soon as 
they can make us out,’’ he mused 
sleepily. 
‘* Ves,’’ answered Gordon, absently. 
He was staring into the little fire. 
‘* Still dreaming ?’’ smiled the older 
soldier. 
Gordon’s face frankly confessed it. 
‘““The thing a soldier dreams of 
before going into battle is a woman.”’ 
Kelly spoke so softly that Gordon 
looked up. But he said nothing. 
‘* Sometimes it is his mother—’’ 
Gordon wondered upon him again. 
‘*My mother is dead,’’ said he. 
Kelly smiled at him. 
‘‘ You should have been a poet— 
not a soldier.’’ 
‘* All poets are soldiers. 
made war glorious.’’ 
‘* That is why they call you ‘ Sweet 
Devil,’ I suppose—because of the 


They have 
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poetry in your soul and the glory of 
your sword,’’ gibed Kelly, gently, 
quite awake now. 

But he saw that he had made Gor- 
don uncomfortable. 

‘* Who is the woman ?”’ 

Gordon tried to be frigid. 

‘*Qh, don’t! Can’t you see that I 
want an excuse for talking about— 
mine? We all have these moments 
before a battle. And you are the only 
man I can talk to in that way. I 
knew from the first that you were an 
ass like me. That’s why I put you 
on my little staff.’’ 

Gordon showed his amazement. 

‘* Yes, grizzled, fighting old Kelly! ’’ 
He, too, looked into the fire a silent 
moment. ‘‘I was to go with Custer 
to the Little Big Horn. She asked 
me not to go. I feigned illness. I 
wish I hadn’t. She’s dead.’’ He 
shook himself. ‘‘I wouldn’t give a 
hang for a man who doesn’t adore 
some woman. He can fight better— 
he can do anything better. And—God 
bless him ! ”’ 

‘*Mine!’’ said Gordon, as if con- 
tinuing Kelly’s mood, beguiled by it, 
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‘‘is only a dream. I have never seen 
her. But she lives, I know, and I 
shall some day meet her. I have 
dreamed her just as I would have her. 
I shall wait for her.’’ Gordon smiled. 

Kelly reached his hand across the 
little fire. Another attack of amaze- 
ment held Gordon an instant. Then 
he took it. 

‘* This is before the battle. When 
that comes it will be different with 
both of us. Nowwe are men. Then 
we will both be devils—and not sweet 
ones, either.’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’ 
** It is my first—’’ 

‘*T know,” said Kelly. 
be my last.’’ 

The sun leaped above the sea with 
theatrical suddenness. Kelly put the 
tin cups on the fire. 

‘We'll have some coffee to make 
courage for us till we are in it. Then 
we won’t need coffee.’’ 

The light showed them both cov- 
ered with the mud and grime of hasty 
campaigning. Kelly stood up and 
looked off toward the painted-seeming 
jungle. 

‘* T think we cleaned that last night.’’ 

‘*T think so,’’ said Gordon. 

He, too, stood up—dreaming of 
something else. 

From somewhere came the wiry 
‘‘whew’’ ofa Mauser bullet. Gordon 
dropped and spilled the coffee. 

‘* Little things like that are useful. 
They tend to make one think of the 
very present. Oh!—not hit, areyou ?”’ 

Gordon’s face was white, and he 
was pressing his chest. 

Kelly ripped open his coat, then his 
shirt. He smiled a little. But he 
straightened his face instantly. Gor- 
don reddened furiously. He had 
caught the smile. 

‘*T’ve fancied myself hit when I 
wasn’t within a mile of danger,’’ com- 
forted the colonel. 

Guantanamo was Gordon’s first ex- 
perience. He himself was quite un- 
certain how it would result. He un- 
derstood his temperament as much 
and as little as any one else does his 


said Gordon. 


‘“‘It may 
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own. He liked his dreams and he 
hatedslaughter. But always the thun- 
dering guns, the cracking rifles, the 
bugling and drumming expanded 
something within. Perhaps it was 
then that Gordon was the Sweet Devil. 
For then he would close his teeth 
under his little yellow mustache and 
do whatever the thing within wished. 
And, often, that was brutish. But, 
after it was over, the devil would go 
and the sweetness return—and then 
Gordon was likely to turn priest and 
nurse to the men he had killed and 
wounded. 

‘‘T hope the ‘ Marblehead’ will 
stand by to shell that jungle if there’s 
to be more of this. It is not neces- 
sary to risk the men against an am- 
bushed foe,’’ mused Kelly. He went 
a few steps up the hill. Gordon 
followed. Each had atincup. The 
‘‘whew-pap’’ of a bullet striking 
made him dodge. 

‘“Too late! After you hear the 
‘pap’ it’s all over. Not your call 
this time,’’ laughed Kelly. 

Gordon struck at some of the hard- 
ening mud on his trousers. But Kelly 
saw his blush. 

‘*T dodge myself, you know.”’ 

‘Oh, do you?’’ cried Gordon 
joyously. 

Kelly had seen a little spit of dust 
on the hill where the bullet struck. 
He was projecting a line thence 
through their position toward the 
jungle. 

‘That clump with the three spikes,”’ 
hesaid. ‘‘ Better move in before they 
get our range. We've got theirs.’’ 

They zigzagged toward the entrench- 
ment with the tin cups in their hands, 
like men at a tea. 

Four bullets raised four dust-balls 
just beyond the spot they had quitted. 
‘‘Pap-pap, pap-pap,’’ they went. 
‘* Still trying for us,’’ said Kelly. 
Two more shots struck further in. 
Gordon began to show irritation. 

‘Let me have your glass,’’ he said 
to Kelly. 

Kelly handed it and saw his face. 

‘* Hello !—has the devil arrived so 
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early? That looks well. It is be- 
coming, too.’’ 

Gordon laughed—for the first time 
—and leveled the glass upon the clump 
with the three cactus spikes. Kelly 
put his nose into his tin cup. 

‘‘ Probably a dozen,”’ said Gordon. 
“It is a good cover for them. But 
they are getting careless. They are 
moving about.”’ 

Below them the firing-line had 
begun to answer without orders. 

‘Stop them,’’ said Kelly. ‘‘ We’ll 
encourage that carelessness until we 
can put a volley into the spot. After 
that they won’t need encouragement.”’ 

Gordon stepped down and stopped 
the firing. The colonel had his tin 
cup up. There was a flash in the 
clump and a Mauser bullet bored a 
hole through it. Kelly’s face went 
white, and he leaped backward. There 
were some shouts of derision and some 
epithets from the clump. The white 
in the officer’s face gave way to red. 
He swore at the men in the trench. 
Gordon saluted and reported. But 
there was a glimmer on his face. 

‘‘Oh! go to the deuce! ’’ said Kelly 
apropos. But then he grinned him- 
self. ‘‘Spilling my coffee! And it 
was hot!’’ He shook it off his hand. 
There was another flash. Kelly was 
still shaking the hot coffee off his 
hand. But there was blood with it. 
Gordon jumped to aid him. Kelly 
opened a button of his coat and put 
the hand within. His face wasa little 
paler, but he had not spoken a word. 
Now he said : 

‘“My own fault. After they once 
get the range with their Mausers they 
can put bullet after bullet into the 
same hole.’’ 

They zigzagged forward again. 

A ‘‘ Ho, ho, ho!’’ came from the 
clump shrilly. 

‘“They’ll find that dear coffee, I 
expect. It’s about light enough for 
that volley. Order it along the whole 
line. Then take fifty men from D—’’ 
he slowly weighed the command—‘‘ I 
think fifty will be enough—and clean 
out that jungle. Don’t stop till every 
man is out of range or dead.’’ 
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II 
THE SMALL RED SHOE. 


Gordon stepped to the line. Kelly 
went after his tin cup, then swore 
because he didit. There was an irreg- 
ular crackling of the Krag-Jorgensons. 
The clump shivered and disappeared, 
leaving only astubble. Gordon leaped 
the works at the head of the charging 
squadron. Kelly saw his face and 
smiled. 

He wondered that there was no firing 
as they raced on. But Gordon un- 
derstood it when he reached the clump 
hot with theragetokill. Eleven faces 
stared up atthem. Five dead to-day, 
now; six dead yesterday — hollow- 
cheeked and blue. There was light 
still in the eyes of one other—the 
lieutenant who had been in command. 
Gordon bent over him. The rage to 
kill was gone. He wondered pityingly 
which one had shouted ‘‘ Ho, ho, ho!’’ 
a moment before. 

‘*What can I do for you?’’ he 
asked. The Spaniard understood his 
face, but not his words. Gordon said 
them in Spanish. The wounded man 
held something out with a wandering 
hand. It had been at his lips. Gor- 
don took it from him—the red leather 
shoe of a child. 

‘* Juanita ?’’ begged the dying man. 

‘*Yes,’’ promised Gordon. ‘‘ Where 
is she?”’ 

His lips framed a word. He could 
not utter it. Something hopeless 
came into hiseyes. His arm whipped 
back upon the ground, the eyes closed. 

Gordon put the shoe into his pocket 
and stood up. 

‘* Take his sword and effects, Hol- 
land; he has a wife and child.”’ 

A sudden snarling of Mausers came 
from a thin screen of trees a hundred 
yards beyond. 

Holland leaped up, ran a few steps 
with his hand to his face, then fell. 

‘* Down !”’ yelled Gordon, the mad- 
ness upon him. 

Holland leaped upand cursed. He 
looked blindly for his rifle. There 
was murderous desire in his eyes, but 
he dropped back to the ground, crying. 
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Gordon wiped away the blood which 
Holland had spattered upon him as 
he flung out his hands. 

The men emptied their magazines 
into the screen of trees; then filled 
them. 

Gordon led them out of the clump 
to a small rise half way to the screen. 
There they dropped for another volley. 
Gordon forgot to drop. 

‘“Now, then!’’ he screamed, 
‘* straight at them !”’ 

The men went forward with a long 
yell. There was acounter yell. Fire 
flashed in their faces. They left two 
behind. Gordon cleared the grass. 
Something like a hot blast struck him 
in the face. He spun half round, 
clutched at the man behind him, 
missed him and fell, doubling down 
on his face. Theline wavered. Some 
one turned him over. The air struck 
him and he leaped up. 

‘* Forward !’’ he shrieked. ‘‘ For- 
ward—do you hear! Don’t miss a 
man.” 

He tried to lead, but fell again, 
and again got up. The line swept on 
without him. A soldier stood by his 
side. 

‘*Go on!’’ he commanded angrily, 
striking the man with his sword. 
** Let me alone.’’ 

The man went forward. Gordon 
saw that he limped and had no gun. 

‘*If he can do that I—’’ 

But suddenly he was immensely 
tired. He was glad to thrash limply 
back upon the ground and lie there 
quite still. He felt no curiosity about 
his wound. The one thing in his 
mind was rest—sleep. And he had 
these ina minute ortwo. For when 
he awoke the bullets were still spitting 
against the leaves overhead. His 
mind curiously distinguished between 
those which foolishly spent their 
venom in flipping through the fat 
tropical foliage, and those which 
viciously plunked into the soaked 
wood of the trees as into human bodies. 
He saw the shadows of his men as 
they zigzagged toward the ambushed 
enemy—dropping—firing low—kill- 
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ing. He knew this from the lessening 
number of shots which replied. Then 
he was glad of all this. It was as he 
would have ordered had he been with 
them. And they were fis men— 
Americans! Hurrah !—hurrah !—hur- 
rah! Hehalf rose toshout it! But 
the dead officer? Why should he 
came into his mind at the moment of 
rejoicing? And the little red shoe? 
He was sorry he had given that order 
to kill. 

He trailed back to the clump on all 
fours. 

Holland seemed dead, but he shook 
him to life. 

‘* Holland—take—order. 
kill all—’”’ 

Holland’s eyes closed again. He 
had his hand over the wound in his 
face. The blood was creeping through 
his fingers ; on the side toward Gordon 
tears had dried on his face. One was 
stranded in the hollow of his cheek. 
It made a clean spot in the grime. 

‘¢ Say—Holland—don’t cry,’’ said 
Gordon maudlinly, and knew that he 
was crying himself. 

The Spanish officer heard him and 
turned his face a little. 

‘‘ Agua —agua,’’ he whispered 
hoarsely. 

Gordon felt the little shoe pressing 
upon him. He steadied himself over 
Holland and took hold of his canteen. 
Holland feebly gripped his hands, 
painting them red. But Gordon did 
not understand. His head was good 
but for one idea, and he was following 
one. He took the water and crawled 
over to the Spaniard. He meant to 
be very careful, but le spilled the 
water. The officer heard it gurgle 
out, and opened his eyes. When it 
did not come he worked his dry lips a 
little and was quiet. 

‘*T’ll get back to—camp—and get 
—some,’’ said Gordon, presently ; but 
he did not move. 

The Spaniard’s eyes slowly opened 
and stared at the sun. 

A knife lay upon the ground. Gor- 
don took it up. He meant to put it 
back into its sheath, which he saw. 
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He had a vague, foolish notion of 
doing something to make amends for 
the water. He reached it unsteadily 
forward. But it was snatched from 
hishand. He fell violently backward, 
and knew that he had been struck by 
something. In the instant of his fall 
he caught a glimpse of a woman’s 
face. He knew that it was his dream- 
woman—and then no more. 

Yet he thought he saw his men re- 
turn with two inert things between 
them. From one of them a little red 
stream trickled when they stopped, 
and one of the bearers was crying. 
He told the man to cry away. 

He should have done it if one of the 
inert things had been 7s brother—if the 
one with the tiny stream trickling from 
him had been his handsome brother. 

‘* For ‘ war is hell,’’’ he told him. 
‘Cry if you like, and thank God that 
you can.”’ 

Then he asked them about the face, 
and did not remember what they said, 
for he had said and done none of these 
things. He was quite unconscious 
when they found him. But some of 
the things had happened, and some of 
them he had meant to happen, and 
some of them—like the face—were in 
his soul, and always would be. Is 
that strange? The doctors will tell 
you that is quite possible. The knife- 
wound was in his brain—and as for 
the rest, he was Gordon, the sweetest 
and bravest devil of them all, with 
things in his soul they dreamed not of. 
Gordon, who was afraid to stand up 
and be shot at—who dodged bullets— 
who fought only when he must—but 
who was at his best where a man was 
down and needed a drink of water or 
a sweet word to die with—or wanted 
something sent to a sweetheart or 
mother. Kelly, who knew so much 
of him, did not knowtkis. But some 
one had found it out and called him 
Sweet Devil. 


III 
JUANITA. 
When he awoke on the hospital ship 
he saw the faceagain. It was looking 
anxiously into his. 
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‘*Can you remember now ?’’ it softly 
asked. 

Gordon stared up into it. 

‘Can you remember now?”’ it 
asked, now with agony and beseech- 
ing. 

‘* [—remember—things—that never 
—that never happened ! ’”’ 

Then he noticed that his voice was 
hollow, and that it was hard to articu- 
late, there was a smell of ether in the 
air. 

‘* What—what do you remember— 
that never happened ?’’ breathed the 
face. 

“You.” 

‘* Ah—no, no, no! ”’ 

‘*T know that you are only a dream 
—that I am dreaming now,”’ said 
Gordon. 

‘*No,’’ whispered the face, ‘‘ you 
are not dreaming. I am glad that 
you remember again.’’ 

‘*Not—not dreaming? Let me 
touch you.”’ 

‘* You cannot raise your arms.”’ 

‘* Put your face against mine.’’ 

She hesitated rebelliously, and then 
laid her cheek against his. 

‘*Thank God!’’ said Gordon. 
‘That is true. That is not dream- 
ing.” 

Hands covered the face from him 
for a moment. But they were ex- 
quisite, too. 

‘* And you were there ?’”’ 

The hands came down, and terror 
showed. 

‘* Where—where ?’’ 

‘*In the hell—the hell. With the 
twelve dead—me—Holland—"’ 

The terror grew. 

‘*Do you remember? Do you re- 
member all that ? The doctors thought 
you would not remember. Thank 
God you do! No! I pray God that 
you may not !—that /’’ 

Gordon smiled with the curious 
sense of surety which uncertainty 

gives the ill. 

‘* Why, you werein my soul. How 
could I forget? Then you did not 
have the phylacteries of a Sister of 
Mercy about your face. I could see 
your hair—your face and hair and eyes, 
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then. I remember best the hair and 
eyes. I would know the eyes alone. 
I have waited for you from the begin- 
ning of the world. I dreamed you, 
and God made my dream true. He 
sent me to you—you to me, in that 
place of hell. You are mine.’’ 

‘‘ No, no,’’ she begged, ‘‘ you have 
never seen me before. I was not at 
that place. No! Your head isill.’’ 

But she plunged her face into the 
pillow. 

‘* Let me see your eyes—your soul.’’ 

At first she would not. But some 
rift of madness possessed her to have 
him do with her what he willed. She 
let him have her eyes. 

‘‘ Were you not there?’’ he asked 
of the eyes. 

She fell moaning away. He tried 
to reach her, but his arms were strapped 
to his sides. 

‘* The wound,’’ she explained. 

He wondered. 

‘* Where is it ?”’ 

She touched a place in his side. 

‘*T thought—it was—my head.”’ 

Her face whitened and she hid it 
from him. 

‘* Wasn’t it my head ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she whispered. 

Then he immediately forgot about it. 

‘‘ What is your name ?’’ he asked. 
‘Yet stop, I know it. It has been in 
my soul—with you—always—’’ 

But he could not think it. 

‘*Juanita,’’ she said, in three syl- 
lables. 

A vast joy flamed into Gordon’s 
face as he remembered it. 

‘But there is something sad and 
cloudlike about my recollection of it. 
Do you know what it is?”’ 

Again he forgot before she could 
answer. ‘‘ That is why I dreamed 
you. That there might be no other 
like you. That you might be quite 
as I wished. I knew youthe moment 
you came.”’ 

The girl hid her face. 

‘* But don’t you understand that it 
is not sad? Don’t you understand 
that in all this world God makes only 
two souls in many millions that are 








meant to mate? And even then some 
devil is permitted often to keep them 
apart. And even then, one will not 
wait for the coming of the other. But 
I knew and I waited for you—and the 
devil of mismating shall not keep us 
apart.’’ 

She staggered up and away to the 
door. She was piteously throbbing. 
Then she came back. Her arms flung 
out to him a moment madly, then she 
turned and ran from the room. 

The doctor came and found him 
glaring. 

‘* What have you been doing ?’’ he 
asked. 

‘* Bring her back !’ 

The doctor followed his eyes. 

‘*Who?”’ 

‘‘ She—with the dream-face. Did 
you not see her? ”’ 

But he had his finger on Gordon’s 
pulse now. He _ looked seriously 
down. 

‘* Did you not see her?’’ insisted 
Gordon. 

*“*Oh, yes,’’ said the doctor; ‘I 
saw her.’’ 

He was going as he said it. To 
some one outside the door he directed : 

‘* An opiate now—when he wakes, 
a stimulant. Humor all his fancies. 
Be careful of exhaustion.’’ 





IV 
HE COMPELLED HER TO TELL. 


She came no more, but he was not 
sad, and he made no inquiries. He 
knew he should see her again. 

But Kelly—unwise Kelly—came. 

‘‘You certainly look a good deal 
like a wreck. But you are strongly 
on the mend now, and will be as good 
as new soon. Your promotion is 
sure.” 

He moved a little and touched a 
spot on Gordon’s head that had felt 
cold. 

‘‘Trephined you,eh? Well, that’s 
good. The Mauser wound wasn't 
half as bad as that. I wonder who 
the dashed woman was?’’ 

‘* Woman ?’’ questioned Gordon. 
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‘““ Why, yes. A woman did that on 
your head, you know. I thought 
they told you.’’ 

‘‘Go on,’’ said Gordon. 

‘Well, that’s all there was of it,’’ 
asseverated the now cautious Kelly. 
‘“The men would have fired on her, 
but they didn’t think you’d like that. 
She got away.’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t have liked that,’’ said 
Gordon, dully. 

‘‘ His wife, poor devil! You re- 
member the little shoe ?’’ 

Gordon remembered. 

‘“You'll be all right in a week or 
two, now. The operation was a suc- 
cess. Keep your head straight. Then 
we'll go home.’’ 

‘‘T don’t want to go home,’’ said 
Gordon. ‘‘ There is something I must 
understand.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I’m willing to guess at 
everything here, and exchange this 
whole infernal climate for one cubic 
yard of Pennsylvania air.’’ 

The doctor did not know why Gor- 
don stopped mending, and why his 
head got worse. 

But he was ordered home, as Kelly 
had said, and there was nothing to do 
but obey. They were to sail the next 
day. He asked to be taken ashore, 
and was rowed over and put in charge 
of Holland, who was a little less of an 
invalid than he. 

He saw her then. 

She flashed upon him down the 
narrow road likea glint of some joyous 
color. Gordon’s arms did not invite 
her now, though they were no longer 
strapped to his sides. She understood. 
The red flamed into her face, then left 
it feverishly alternating. Her hands 
had half gone out to him, but were 
shamefully withdrawn. If she could 
have been awkward it would have 
been then. But she seemed only at 
the wrong place when she had fancied 
it the right one. 

‘* Just to say—farewell.’’ 

Her nostrils fluttered. Gordon only 
looked at her—into her. 

‘‘Just to say good-by. That is 
what the Americans say. And it is 
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beautiful. It means God be with you 
—does it not ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said Gordon, with all the 
vast sadness Kelly had _ brought. 
‘© Good-by !”’ 

The hands which had tried to go to 
him, and had returned empty, sud- 
denly clutched at her heart. She 
turned away. She took one halting 
step —another— 

‘* Stop !”’ 

She slowly raised her eyes to his. 
But she suffered in keeping them 
there. His face—as his lips—com- 
manded her. 

‘‘T must ask you something. You 
must answer. I must understand. 
You are in my soul. But I do not 
hope for you now. You know why 
I cannot. You have spoiled God’s 
plan for us.’’ 

The girl’s eyes left his for a moment. 

‘* Why did youtry to killme? My 
head is not right yet. But I will un- 
derstand. Speak!’ 

‘* T tried to save you,’’ she pleaded. 

‘“Yes. Why did you try to kill 
me, then try to save me ?”’ 

She looked up, groping for courage. 
But the blueness which follows death 
came into the hollows of her face. 

‘* Do you compel me to tell you— 
you who can be sweet as a woman? 
Remembering that I am a woman, do 
you compel me to tell you ?”’ 

‘* T must understand,’’ said Gordon. 

‘*T will not! ’’ 

But it was despair, not defiance, 
that spoke. 

‘* You shall ! 

She answered with a plunge. 

‘¢T wished to kill you because I 
hated you. I wished to save you 
because I loved you.’’ 

Gordon staggered. Whocould un- 
derstand that? The wound on his 
head hurt. He felt for the first time 
the limitations of his understanding. 
The girl was sobbing. She hushed 
and went on sibilantly : 

‘* You killed him. He was fighting 
—starving for hisking—mine. I had 
food for him. I found him—you—”’ 


”? 





She covered her face and shook. 
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Gordon spoke with infinite softness : 
‘* Men who fight must die.’’ 
He felt more sane. 

She lifted her face and flashed ac- 
cusation at him. 

‘““That was murder! He was 
wounded and you struck him witha 
knife. ThenIstruck you. But, oh! 
Even as I did it I—understood. I 
struck for your heart. But you bent 
your yellow head to me. And then 
your purple eyes wondered into mine. 
And even when I thought you had 
died they opened, and I saw all—all 
I had dreamed of but was never to 
know. Ihavetold you. Let me go.’’ 

She tried to go, but his voice fol- 
lowed her. 

‘* Do you dream, too ?’’ 

‘* Ves,’’ she turned to say, ‘‘ of you 
—of a man like you.’’ 

He did not understand. He thought 
of the man—the little shoe—out there 
in the clump. Then the name came 
back tohim. Something cold gripped 
his heart. 

‘*T did not kill him,’’ Gordon said 
sadly. ‘‘ Men who fight must die—’’ 

The girl’s eyes leaped with hope. 
But then it died. 

‘IT saw you,’ 
hand was red.”’ 

‘From my wound,” said Holland. 

Juanita turned upon him as some 
new enemy. ‘Twored spots flamed in 
Holland’s pale cheeks. 

‘* We don’t kill wounded soldiers,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ We were all three down. 
He asked for water. The lieutenant 
took my canteen and gave him some. 
I tried to stop him. I wanted the 
water. I made hishand bloody. He 
found the knife. He was going to 
put it back into its sheath. There is 
a stab wound upon him, but not on 
the Spaniard.’’ 

“Then it was I—I who struck a 
wounded man ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Holland. 

‘* He helped him—his enemy—when 
he was dying—when both were dying 
—and I—I struck him? Do you 
mean that ?’’ 

‘* Ves,’’ said Holland. 


’ 


she said. ‘‘ Your 





‘“* And you? ’”’ 

She made Gordon turn where he 
was going from her. 

‘*T gave him a drink of water. Men 
who fight must die. But I gave him 
—drink—of water.’’ 

But she would not go. Some vast 
joy was growing in her face. 

‘*No!’’ she said. ‘‘ You will for- 
give me—’’ now she was begging. 
** Americans can do that, they say.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Gordon. ‘I forgive 
you.”’ 

‘“You are teaching me with every 


word to understand. Stranger !”’ 





V 
THE NOTE OF THE BUGLE. 

The curious word caught Gordon. 
He turned. She was on her knees, 
her arms outstretched. 

‘*What do you—mean?’’ asked 
the soldier. 

‘* Stranger !’’ she said again. But 
the word meant everything he could 
have wished. 

He tried to be brave. 
on her knees. 

‘*Come,’’ he said uncertainly, ‘‘ to 
the turn of the road with us; come!”’ 
This much he would have of her in 
spite of the devil. ‘‘Come! To the 
turn of the road. Then I go to the 
ship—to America; you go to—”’ 

He held out his hands. But he did 
not approach. He clung to Holland 
that he might not. 

‘“No!’’ she said. ‘‘ Not to the 
turn of the road!’’ She flung her 
head back and shook her splendid 


But she was 


mane. ‘‘No! To the end of the 
earth. And you will let me. Life or 


death, right or wrong, you are in my 
soul. And you will let me! ”’ 

But the interrogation was only in 
her words. Gordon’s face filled with 
reckless joy and slowly he was going 
to her arms. Her mood changed. 
She knew. 

‘* Stranger,’’ she whispered ‘‘ in all 
the world it is the very same. You 
said it. Soul answers tosoul. Mine 
answered to you, my enemy. I kneel 
to you. I!” 
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She bent her head. It was her 
loveliest attitude. Then she looked 
smilingly up into Gordon’s face. 
Something glimmered there. 

‘Ah, stranger, is it not sweet— 
but a little sweet to vou as it is to me ?’’ 

‘It is sweet,’’ said Gordon. 

‘* But your voice is sad ?’”’ 

‘* Always it must be.’’ 

‘“‘ Always? Always?’”’ 

‘You are not mine.’’ 

‘You will not take me?”’ 

‘* My ship sails to-morrow.’ 

‘* Will you not come back for me 
some day ?’’ 

Gordon’s eyes dropped at what he 
thought wanton temptation. Suddenly 
he was tired. 

‘*T will wait here—on my knees— 
if you will come back ?”’ 

Her voice broke a little. 

‘“T who made you ill must make 
you well. It will take a long time. 
For still you are ill at the head. But 
I can make you well. Only it will 
take such vast love as I have for you 
—and which no other in all the world 
will ever have. What do you think 
of? What is in your eyes ?”’ 

Gordon spoke hoarsely. 

‘*T am thinking of him back in the 
jungle—the little shoe—the—’’ 

She bent her head contritely. 


GEORGE BARR 


raustark ’’ is by no means the 

first long story that I under- 

took. The manuscripts that 

I produced, prior to its ac- 

ceptance by Herbert S. 

Stone and Company, would 

have made a bonfire—had 

they been destroyed collect- 
ively—large enough to discourage the 
ambition of the most progressive in- 
cendiary on earth. The acceptance and 
publication of a few short stories quite 
a number of years ago, when life was 
young and hope was high, gave me 
the encouragement to dabble in the 
big things. So I wrote and wrote 
until my father—who did not believe 
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“Yes; so full of joy was I that I 
forgot — forgot—-my sweet—dead— 
brother—”’ 

Gordon leaped at her ravenously. 

‘* Your brother !’’ 

‘* Did I notsay that? Did I forget? 
Stranger—’’ it was like the pleading 
of a child—‘‘ may I rise ?”’ 

He tried to reach the hands he had 
refused. She withheld them. He 
approached and she escaped a pace— 
two—three— But there she poised 
temptingly and held him at bay. 
‘* You will come back for me?”’ 

Something in his enraptured face 
answered 

‘‘“And I need not kneel here to 
wait? And if I go with you to the 
turn of the road must I then go my 
way ?—and shall you then go to your 
ship ?—and to the vast, vast America? 
Alone ?—each alone ? forever? ”’ 

Gordon was advancing upon her. 
She did not retreat. Holland saw his 
face and thought of the assault upon 
the jungle. 

‘* To-morrow ?’’ he heard, and he 
saw her joy flash. 

But she could say no more, for Gor- 
don had made it impossible. 

The note of a bugle came across 
the water. Holland saluted. 

‘‘ We must return, sir,’’ he said. 


McCUTCHEON 


I could write even a fairly intelligent 


school composition — undertook to 
convince me of the error of my way 
by sending me to my uncle's farm, 
where I was expected to work off a 
large portion of my ambition and at 
the same time cultivate corn instead 
of literature. My employment as a 
farm hand covered a period of three 
weeks, and I did not do enough hard 
work to acquire a calloused place on 
my hands. In that time, however, I 
wrote seven chapters of a very thrill- 
ing romance, in which one lone scout 
exterminated more Indians than Buf- 
falo Bill ever saw. It may be wise 
and expedient to say, in this connec- 
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tion, that I was not quite fifteen years 
old when this first contribution to my 
literary ash pile was undertaken. 
Rude, but I presume judicious, editors 
and publishers kindly returned a half 
dozen of my most cherished novels, 
having heard, perhaps, that I had 
another way of disposing of them. 
Perseverance is, like virtue, its own 
reward. There was at Jast one pub- 
lisher who said my ideas were clever 
and that in time I could probably turn 
out an acceptable story. He did not 
know what disaster this bit of encour- 
agement was to produce. It inspired 
me to more heroic effort, and eventu- 
ally ‘Graustark’ found a charitable 
shore and landed. It was an intensely 
satisfactory sensation to me to know 
that it was accepted by the first pub- 
lisher who saw it. 

‘I was born in the country, near 
Lafayette, Indiana, and was a fresh- 
man in Purdue University when I 
concluded my collegiate misfortunes. 
It was largely my own fault, but more 
particularly the faculty’s obstinacy 
that prevented me from being grad- 
uated. The mature thoughts of after 
years completely exonerate the pro- 
fessors. I now admit they knew more 
than I did, but I did not feel that way 


A_Bé BO JO K OF 
THA HA T WILL BE 
with the acquaintance and 


A conversation of a refined, 


NI NII cultivated woman, who has 


ny one who has been blessed 


lived long enough to know 
her world, has experienced 


ins one of the greatest pleasures 
this life has to bestow. To 
them I need only say that Mrs. E. D. 


Gillespie’s ‘‘A Book of Remem- 
brance,’’ has the very heart and soul 
of such an intercourse, plus gifts and 
opportunities that are the privileges of 
few. I would no more think of trying 
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when I was a freshman. Few fresh- 
men do. 

When I was about’ twenty-two 
years of age, having lived in Lafayette 
for ten or twelve years, the publisher of 
the Morning Journal conceded that I 
could write well enough to earn five 
dollars a week as a reporter, and I 
became a journalist—as journalists are 
born. Eight years ago the Daily 
Courier, of Lafayette, made me its city 
editor, and has endured. Incidentally, 
the sheet had been running for fifty 
years or more, and took but little risk. 
While with the Courzer I wrote a long 
story—too long, I am afraid—called 
‘The Wired End,’ and it was printed 
in weekly installments. It very neatly 
filled the columns usually devoted to 
‘boiler-plate,’ and was never, thank 
fortune, invited to become a book. 

I will say, seriously, that it has 
been a hard, up-hill fight, and I should 
like to congratulate, from the bottom 
of my heart, the author who can say 
that his first attempt at novel writing 
found a publisher waiting and willing 
to take it off hishands. The Standard 
Oil Company could have formed a 
new and inexhaustible trust with the 
midnight oil I have burned.’’ 

GEORGE BARR MCCUTCHEON, 


REMEMBRANCE 
REMEMBERED 


to criticise such a book than I would 
of interrupting a lady who was telling 
me, in the most charming manner, 
some of the most interesting things I 
had ever heard, giving me a new point 
of view concerning many places and 
people. Besides, I could not criticise 
even if I wanted to; this is not a book 
—it is ‘‘a living soul,’’ it is consum- 
mate art—it is nature—as natural as 
the author, when a little girl riding 
about with her father and Stephen 
Girard—standing between the great 
philanthropist’s knees—or going to 
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the house of a friend to see General 
Lafayette drive by when he made his 
visit to America in 1825. 

Mrs. Gillespie’s ‘‘ Remembrance ”’ 
antedates even her birth, because 
family talk is surely part of one’s life, 
and we listen to much of interest 
about her father, William J. Duane, 
who was Secretary of the Treasury 
under Old Hickory. However, he 
‘had been in office but a short time 
when General Jackson desired him to 
remove the United States deposits 
from the United States Bank in Phila- 
delphia. This my father thought 
an illegal act, Congress not being then 
in session, and the President not in- 
vested by the people with supreme 
power ; therefore, he gave his reasons 
to the President, and refused as gently 
as possible to obey. In vain the Presi- 
dent urged compliance. My father 
was determined not to act against his 
understanding of the law. At last 
the President requested his resigna- 
tion, offering him at the same time the 
position as Minister to Russia. * * 
Before this period General Jackson 
came to our house on more than one 
occasion and proud was I to sit upon 
his knee.”’ 

There is a very pithy letter from 
Benjamin Franklin—Mrs. Gillespie’s 
great grandfather, to her grandfather, 
Richard Bache, which I imagine was 
more interesting than gratifying to 
Mr. Bache; there is also some side 
light on Franklin’s marriage and the 
home life afterward, but it is when the 
author takes up tie thread of her own 
story that the real interest begins. 
‘““When I was at Mrs. Hughes’ school 
we were not allowed to speak, but in 
order to prove that we had ‘pluck 
and courage ’ we often broke this rule. 
One day Eliza Peters sat at one end of 
the row of girls, I at the other. I 
said to my next neighbor: ‘ Tell 
Eliza Peters I am a beauty without 
paint or polish.’ This message was 
transmitted trom one girl to another, 
until it reached Eliza. She smiled 
and retired under cover of her desk. 
Then I received this message: ‘I am 


a beauty with paint and polish.’ I 
looked at my friend and found her 
cheeks scarlet. She had, with the 
aid of her flannel skirt, rubbed the 
skin off. 

‘‘T must not forget our butter man. 
He was a Quaker. We always called 
him ‘ Friend Lukens.’ He called my 
father ‘William’ and my mother 
‘Deborah.’ My mother saw in one 
of the papers the announcement of the 
marriage of Lydia, the eldest daughter 
of Friend Lukens. When he made 
his next visit to us she said to him: 
‘Lydia is married I see by the paper.’ 
He waited a moment and then said, 
‘I do not know, Deborah; she came 
home on Fourth day bringing with 
her a man, and they have remained 
ever since with us.’ My mother then 
knew that Iydia had married out of 
meeting, and she expressed the hope 
that the son-in-law was steady, and 
asked what business he was engaged in. 
The answer was, ‘ He is in a pyanno- 
forte factory, but I am glad to tell thee 
he does not make the carnal parts.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Gillespie went to Washington 
in 1841 to attend the ball and witness 
the inauguration of President Harri- 
son. In 1849 she returned there as a 
bride. ‘‘I numbered among my 
friends many of our Southern people, 
and loved them much, and in a dark 
hour of my life found kind and stead- 
fast friends in Jefferson Davis and his 
wife. * * * The last night in the 
year 1860 Mrs. Emory, Mrs. ” Jefferson 
Davis and I saw the old year out and 
the new year in together.’’ 

Mrs. Wm. H. Emory and the author 
attended, as Quakeresses, the famous 
fancy dress ball given by Senator and 
Mrs. Gwin. These Quakeresses, 
‘‘apparently to his great amusement, 
later addressed President Buchanan 
as ‘Jeemes.’ Once when they were 
near him and the crowd was great, he 
said, ‘Shall I make room for you to 
pass?’ One of them answered, 
‘Jeemes, thou art in a tighter place 
than we are.’’’ This was in 1858 

All too short is the account of the 
‘“ three years after the breaking out of 
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the war; my days were spent in a mili- 
tary hospital, and although my experi- 
ence was tiny compared with that of 
other women, I never saw one enlisted 
man who told me he had enlisted to 
get rid of slavery.’’ 

In the fall of 1868 Mrs. Gillespie 
went to Europe, and if any one has 
ever met more interesting people, they 
have never written about them half so 
charmingly. 

Mrs. Auerbach and Mrs. von Ranke, 
the wife of Germany’s greatest histo- 
rian, were two of her acquaintances. Of 
the lattershe writes: ‘‘ She had heard 
that I had Irish blood in my veins, 
and being herself an Irishwoman and 
the sister of the Bishop of Limerick, 
she desired to see me. I was glad to 
gratify her, for I knew she was an in- 
valid, but was shocked to find her 
lying on a sofa with no power of mo- 
tion. She was paralyzed from her 
throat to her feet. She could turn 
her head from side to side, and that 
was all. She talked earnestly and 
well on matters of public interest * * * 
We met at Mrs. von Ranke’s house, 
the governess of the children of the 
Crown Prince and Princess Frederick, 
aud I heard some anecdotes of these 
their little people. In grouping them 
the photographer spoke to one of 
them as ‘thou,’ when the child said, 
‘Iam called your Royal Highness.’ 
The poor photographer apologized and 
was full of confusion, which Princess 
Charlotte seeing, said: ‘‘ My name is 
Charlotte, but my papa calls me 
‘*Lottchen,’’ and that is the name I 
like best, but you can call me what- 
ever you please.’ ”’ 

The historian Bancroft was then 
our Minister at Berlin, and Count 
Bismarck, hearing that there was a 
descendant of Franklin in the city 
desired our representative to give him 
an opportunity to see her. Mr. Ban- 
croft asked him to name a day, but 
the Count had gallantly answered, ‘‘ I 
will leave that to the lady.’’ ‘‘ Mr. 
Bancroft then proposed that the supper 
should take place on Washington’s 
Birthday, then close at hand. I agreed, 
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and there met the great man whose sun 
had risen, but not to his full glory 
then, a man who was a patriot and 
who loved his king and was his best 
adviser. * * * He said he could nut un- 
derstand why, if Franklin was born in 
Massachusetts, he was so closely ident- 
ified with Pennsylvania. He was evi- 
dently well posted, and only laughed 
when I said that Franklin had left 
Massachusetts as early in life as he 
could,”’ 


In 1869 Mrs. Gillespie went to Italy. 
‘‘Knowing that the great artist Hans 
von Bulow was then there (Florence) I 
proposed to place my daughter under 
his care for lessons on the piano. * * * 
I became acquainted soon afterward 
with Madam Laussot, who had received 
Mr. Von Bulow into her house when 
he came there after the tragic ending 
of his married life. * 
privilege to see Von Bulow give a 
lesson. I never saw so careful a 
teacher. * * * One day he handed me 
a book of photographs to look over. 
They were pictures of artists and 
friends, and he pointed them out to 
me while I turned the leaves. At last 
I came to the picture of a woman 
with an interesting face. He paused, 
and then, said, ‘That was my late 
wife.’ I held my peace, but ‘ Cosima’ 
had then nocharm for me.’’ On Christ- 
mas day, 1870, our author dined at the 
house of a friend who had among 
other guests Maria Edgeworth, her 
father and Rev. Samuel Parr. Early 
in the following year she returned to 
Philadelphia and very shortly after- 
ward entered as leader that sphere of 
activity which merited this fost facto 
praise from the Ledger; ‘‘ There was 
a time when the greater portion of the 
interest felt in the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion outside of Philadelphia was the 
result of their (women of Philadel- 
phia) exertions. The women of this 
country were its zealous friends while 
the men were indifferent.’’ ‘‘ Before 
the close of the Exhibition of 1876 I 
had determined to return to Germany 
in 1877. * * * The Women’s Centen- 
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nial Executive Committee held their 
last meeting in April and one of the 
Committee (Mrs. Richard P. White) 
asked me if I knew that (the Roman 
Catholic) Archbishop Wood was to 
* sail in the same vessel on which our 
passages were taken and assured me I 
would be a convert before I reached 
the other side. I told her on the con- 
trary she would see in the American 
papers this announcement: ‘ Married, 
in Chester Cathedral (England), Mrs. 
E. D. Gillespie and the late Archbishop 
Wood.’’’ 

On a trip into Italy in 1878 ‘‘the 
only other passenger in our car was a 
German. * * * Just as our journey 
together was about to end he took 
from his pocket book the photograph 
of a lady, which he asked me to look 
at. This I did. * * * I admired the 
face and told him so. * * * when he 
he burst out in these words: ‘Once I 
was marri-ed. I am no longer it.’ ’’ 

Just one more story. Mrs. Gillespie 
made a trip to Sandwich, Mass., when 
Cleveland and the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts were to make speeches. 
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‘* We found an open carriage await- 
ing Mr. Cleveland, but he and the 
Governor preferred to walk to the 
hall, and we were invited to take the 
carriage. I saw that the driver of the 
carriage was dissatisfied, and we were 
barely seated when he turned and 
said, ‘ Well, as often as Grover 
Cleveland has been to this town I have 
driven him about, and I don’t like 
this.’ I was determined to soothe 
his spirit, and after a moment said, 
‘A good grandson has Grover been 
to me. I never mislaid a knitting- 
needle that he did not seek until he 
found it.’ The driver gazed benignly 
at me; I was pleased * * * and 
proud to be considered even for ten 
minutes the grandmother of the man 
who has my profound respect and 
esteem.’’ 

I have chosen purely at random— 
what is written above is but the 
smallest fraction of the good things 
in this book. I have had more enjoy- 
ment out of it than I have from any 
volume which has appeared within 
the last five years.—R. W. V. 


= rr 
A DIPLOMATIC CRUSADE 


unday after Mid-Years. A 
wb gray biting February after- 


noon, with a promise of 
nye snow in the eager air, was 
ewe darkening over the deserted 
qj\s campus. The examina- 
™ tions, which had finally 
dragged their slow length 

to an end on Friday, seemed to have 
left a peculiar haze in the mental at- 
mosphere; for throughout the col- 
lege, whence all who could possibly 
do so had departed for a brief rest, 
there was a subdued and slightly 
melancholy air, as though no one had 
yet realized that another four months 
must elapse before the agony of hav- 


From ‘‘ Bryn Mawr Stories.” 


ing her knowledge investigated would 
again rack mind and body. 

Eleanor Mertoun, deep in the com- 
fort of her cushioned window-seat, 
alternately mused on the contrast be- 
tween her busy Thursday self and her 
lazy Sunday self, and wished for the 
return of her roommate, who was 
spending the Saturday and Sunday in 
Philadelphia. It was certainly the 
time and place in which to enjoy the 
retrospect of work done. The red 
glow of a quiet little coal fire in the 
grate mingled pleasantly with the fad- 
ing coal light from without, and lit 
up warmly the dark green walls of the 
study, and its polished floor. An 
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antique oval mirror in a dull old ‘gilt 
frame dimly gave back the double of 
a graceful sword fern which spread its 
long fronds over the end of a well- 
filled bookcase below. Eleanor, be- 
ing in a contemplative mood, stared 
hard at the fern and reflected that 7¢ 
toiled not and was very beautiful. 
Before she could go on to the philo- 
sophic consequences of her medita- 
tion, the door was swung open vigor- 
ously, and in came a tall figure in hat 
and ulster. 

‘* Why, it’s Marjorie Daw herself,’’ 
exclaimed Eleanor, springing up to 
greet the longed-for roommate. ‘‘I 
thought you weren’t coming back till 
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bent, sat down beside the newcomer, 
clasped her hands around her knees, 
and commanded, ‘‘ Goon.’”’ 

‘‘T had an unusual and severe at- 
tack of piety that prevented me from 
cutting Pol. Kcon. inthe morning. It’ 
was brought on, I think, by the idea of 
having to copy six pages of lecture 
notes on the social state of the indi- 
gent Indians.” 

Eleanor interrupted her. ‘‘ Oh, I 
don’t in the least care what brought 
you, now that you’re here. I meant, 
I want to know all about the Atkin- 
sons, what you did and said—and 
how many times you upset your glass 
at table.”’ 


PEMBROKE HALL 


to-morrow? You're just in time to 
save me from acute melancholia, but 
I can’t believe you had any premoni- 
tion of that !’’ 

‘I’m gefrohren—give me a cup of 
hot tea, for the love of—Me, and then 
I'll tell you,’’ answered Marjorie 
Conyngham, asshe threw off hat and 
coat, sat down on the rug by the 
hearth, and held out both hands to- 
wards the fire. 

Eleanor dashed out to fill the kettle, 
and soon hada steaming cup and a 
‘*jammed’’ cracker ready for Marjorie. 
Then she put a ‘‘ Busy ’’ sign on the 
outside of the door to guard against 
too attentive friends on borrowing 


Marjorie passed over this insulting 
thrust, and irrelevantly remarked : 
‘‘Isn’t it a pleasant thought that 
exam. time is over, and so Betty Hall 
no longer goes down the corridor 
warbling ‘ Earth is my resting place, 
Heaven is my home,’ or ‘I’m a pil- 
grim and I’m a stranger, I can tarry, 
I can tarry but a night ’ ?’’ 

Eleanor laughed at the remem- 
brance. ‘‘It is, surely. Poor old 
Betty ! Doesn’t she suffer more from 
the fear of being flunked out than any 
upper-classman you ever saw ?—and 
she makes elaborate preparations for 
going home at every exam. time. But 
come back from this digression and 
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stick to the manuscript. Marge, con- 
versationally you’re a tramp !”’ 

‘‘About the Atkinsons? They’re 
very well, thank you.—Oh, don’t 
break my head with the tongs and I 
will be good! I have a lovely tale to 
tell you, really, Eleanor. I met a 
man a 

‘‘ [mpossible !’’ interjected Eleanor. 

‘‘Who’s digressing now?’ de- 
manded Marjorie. 

A meek small voice from the gath- 
ering darkness said ‘‘ Little Ellie,”’ 
and then Marjorie went on; ‘‘a man 
whom you know quite well in the 
general if not in the particular—a 
handsome, well-groomed, middle-aged 
man with iron gray hair, serenest con- 
fidence in his own judgment and esti- 
mate of things, and—here you may 
perceive the rub, Lee—unconquerable 
prejudice against the essentially mod- 
ern woman—in the abstract.’’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ breathed Eleanor, scenting 
the battle from afar. 

‘‘In the concrete, I confess, she 
shows him to be ‘ not impregnable as 
a bulwark of archaism,’ as Dr. Phillips 
would say.’’ Marjorie was smiling 
at the fire, which was only half light- 
ing the corner of the dim study. 
“Eleanor, from the moment that I 
first heard that man speak and open 
fire on the kind of thing the modern 
girl is going to become, I marked him 
for my prey. Oh! it was lovely,’’ 
laughed she suddenly, rocking back 
and forth in an ecstasy of delighted 
amusement, ‘‘it was lovely to see the 
mighty fall.’’ 

‘*Do tell me how it happened ! 
What did you use on the poor man ?”’ 
asked the eager Eleanor. 

‘*Tt wasn’t force, hardly even force 
of argument. He did not know I 
was a Bryn Mawrtyr at first, and so 
he was led into jesting with me just 
as he would have withany mere society 
girl who was ready for badinage. 
When he fathomed my real character 
his face was an entertaining spectacle 
—a mixture of regret, astonishment, 
and—well,—annoyance, such as one 
is not always privileged to see. I saw 
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he was preparing for driving me out 
of college by hot argument, so I got 
out my strategic tools and turned the 
conversation. 

‘* You know we have threshed this 
all out before so many times, and 
raged to each other about the quarter 
of the population who take us, with- 
out looking, for mannish boarding- 
school girls, as empty-headed as the 
women of ten centuries ago, but more 
silly because we pretend to be what 
we are not; and about the other 
quarter, who look upon us as grinds 
and blue-stockings, star-gazers im- 
possible and undesirable to touch with 
a pole of any length! This man had 
a smattering of both those ideas, and 
was—is—bringing up his daughter on 
principles impossible to classify. He 
told me all about his plans for her 
before I quite got the conversation 
turned from the explosive topic, and 
I feel sure the poor child will find 
herself an anachronism in ten years. 

‘*T knew it would ‘shock him fear- 
fully if I talked politics ; but besides 
being anxious to shake him up a bit, 
I really wanted to do battle with Mr. 
Atkinson (as usual) about England’s 
policy in South Africa. And so I 
launched on that perilous undertak- 
ing, making as gallant a defense of 
Oom Paul and all Boerdom as I knew 
how. To my huge delight, the man 
(his. name is Ballantyne) had to 
acknowledge that he disagreed with 
Mr. Atkinson and agreed with me! 
Point No. r. 

‘* Just then Teddy Atkinson began 
talking music. You know he is very 
enthusiastic—goes to the Symphony 
concerts, all the operas. and that sort 
of thing. Heasked about the Glee 
Club at college, and wanted to know 
if I were still Leading-Grand-High- 
Soprano-in-Alt, or something equally 
foolish. You should have seen Mr. 
Ballantyne’s face—looked as if he 
thought music and political science 
mutually exclusive terms. I plunged 
in at once and talked ‘technical ’ all 
I knew how. Don’t think me a hor- 
rid poseuse, Lee, though I was play- 
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ing to the gallery in a way. I didn’t 
pretend to very much more than I 
knew, and besides it was all a part of 
my deep-laid plot for bringing down 
that man.”’ 
‘“You! posing!’’ was Eleanor’s 
sole comment. ‘* Go on.’’ 

‘“You see my scheme? To let no 
subject of conversation escape; 
whether it was anything Mr. Ballan- 
tyne had ever heard of or not makes 
no difference. The point was to con- 
vince him, as thoroughly as was pos- 
sible in one short evening, that I, in 
the character of college woman, was 
neither a bit of thistle-down nor a 
fearful prig. The next thing was— 
oh, yes!—domestic affairs. Mrs. 
Atkinson, without knowing it, helped 
me immensely there. She began the 
topic, and though my knowledge 
of it was so theoretical that if I had 
been an angel I should have feared to 
tread on that subject, I rushed in. 
Fortunately, I had gathered enough 
information from running the house 
last summer while mother was away 
to talk without utter nonsense. I told 
them about the cook who said, when 
I went down and criticised some of 
the products of her skill: ‘It’s yersilf 
I’ll set on the stove if yez do be afther 
interferin’ in my bisnis!’ And I 
thought Mr. Ballantyne’s amusement 
rather excessive for one who disap- 
proved so heartily of me and my col- 
lege. Perhaps he took it as a welcome 
proof that I couldn’t manage cooks. 
It proved a good transition anyway ; 
for Mr. Atkinson was reminded of 
one of his delicious stories, which 
made me think of some lovely tales 
we heard from Becty Hall and the 
frivolous-minded Dorothy at the fudge 
party after Philosophy exam. on Fri- 
day; and then of course the Ballan- 
tyne had one to tell, so that the table 
cheered up markedly. I could see 
now that he began to think me amus- 
ing if peculiar, and I gained an inch 
whenever I could. 

‘* After that we went on talking 
about all sorts of things, for Teddy 
Atkinson couldn’t have played better 
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into my hands if he had been an ac. 
complice, and suggested the most 
diverse known subjects. College set- 
tlement was closely followed by wire- 
less telegraphy, yacht races, and golf, 
especially at the Merion Cricket Club; 
and though I-had to be wary of terms 
sometimes when it came to the second 
and third, I didn’t back down once— 
not once. Then Mr. Ballantyne and 
I had a bit of a talk together, in which 
I tried to introduce ‘a current of new 
and fresh ideas’ into his mind, and 
gently remove some others already 
there. I think his capitulation would 
have come very soon if he had stayed 
longer, for when he rose to go he said 
that he did not know whether he 
would find it best for his daughter to 
go to Bryn Mawr, but he hoped she 
would prove as many-sided as he had 
found a college woman might be. 
Wasn’t that worth working hard 
for ?”’ 

Eleanor, leaning over and spanning 
Marjorie’s forehead with her hands, 
murmured ‘‘ Undue cerebral enlarge- 
ment——-”’ 

‘* Lee—you idiot !’’ cried Marjorie, 
‘*do you imagine for one moment that 
I would have spent a laborious, un- 
comfortable, self-conscious evening to 
make any living person like me on my 
own account? I didn’t care what 
Mr. Ballantyne thought of me—I 
wanted to make him like the college 
girl in me, and show him how utterly 
he was mistaken in his _ baseless 
notions of what college makes a 
woman.”’ 

Marjorie was roused now, and in 
earnest, and the light carelessness was 
Her wide 


fire-glow, were shining with an eager 
light and her usually pale cheeks were 
richly flushed. She rose from the 
hearth rug, and leaning with one arm 
along the mantel, forcefully punc- 
tuated her words by tapping her finger- 
tips upon it. 

‘* Lee,’’ she said in her clear voice, 
‘“we’re at a sort of crisis, now, I 
think—not the same ring that there 
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was, well, about twenty years ago, 
when the question was, shall women 
go to college? That has been an- 
swered, and the answer is, yes, be- 
cause they w7//. But now there are 
quantities of people, just like Mr. 
Ballantyne, who think the fact that 
women will do it adds a most unfortu- 
nate complexity to modern life; and 
the burden of proof that college is the 
right thing for us lies with us. I don’t 
mean that we are to claim more for it 
than it can do, or pretend to more 
than we have, but to be so broad- 
spirited and alert and interested in 
everything, that we shall simply con- 
vince these people that college train- 
ing is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to women—especially Bryn 
Mawr training. /’m going on a cru- 
sade against all infidels of the genus 
Ballantyne. Will you go along ?’’ 

Eleanor took Marjorie’s outstretched 
hand and laid her other on her room- 
mate’sshoulder. ‘‘ Of course, I will, 
Marge, as farasI can. But I’m not 
capable like you, and can’t do 
half. ak 

‘* Yes you are—yes you can,’’ was 
Marjorie’s confused answer. And she 
went on dilating upon Eleanor’s being 
‘“‘a shark at Major English’’ and 
many other delightful things, until 
that embarrassed young woman sought 
a brief respite in a tour of investiga- 
tion for the match box, an article of 
furniture which seemed bent upon 
disproving the theory of the conserva- 
tion of matter, for it was rarely to be 
found. This evening, by some strange 
chance, it was discovered on the book- 
case, and Eleanor seized it with 
alacrity. Just then it was useful to 
her as a diversion rather than as a 
light-producing agent, but she struck 
a match from it, lighted a candle, and 
handed it to Marjorie, saying, ‘‘ There, 
take that and go to your room. Your 
hair looks frumpish with so much ex- 
citement, and if you don’t hurry to 
do it you will be locked out, for the 
bell rang ages ago. Think what it 
would be to miss Sunday evening 
supper !’’ 


Marjorie vanished behind the por- 
tiére and continued her flow of flattery, 
which Eleanor by singing ‘‘ Ancient 
of Days,’’ rendered inaudible. Then 
they discovered they had but one 
minute in which to get to the dining- 
room, and fled down the corridor with 
other late stragglers to reach the goal 
of their desires before a dark and 
cruel hand should bar them thence. 

Marjorie’s cause could have found 
no better champion, no one more fitted 
to illustrate her theory of the influ- 
ence of college training on women, 
than herself. She was one of those 
healthy inspiring people, becoming 
ever more numerous especially among 
college women, who do everything 
well, if not all things equally well; 
and who show how invaluable is the 
discipline which has given them large- 
ness of view anda certain ready grasp 
of affairs often lacking in those who 
have missed the same training. She 
saw life steadily, this senior of twenty- 
two, (though she could not as yet see 
it whole) and therefore she was neither 
scatter-brained nor priggish. The 
ideals of balance, proportion, sym- 
metry, self-control, had been growing 
clear and attractive to her all her four 
years, but they had crystallized in her 
thought only in the last. 

As she had said to Eleanor, they 
had ‘‘ threshed it all out before,’’ and 
the occasion of their so doing had 
been this : 

Marjorie, aspirant for athletic as 
well as academic and social success, 
practiced basket-ball at every oppor- 
tunity; and after winning her class 
numerals by playing as substitute in 
a match game in junior year, was in 
a fair way to make the senior team. 
One rainy November afternoon, Mar- 
jorie, in default of an outdoor game, 
was throwing and catching ball in the 
gymnasium with the senior captain 
and a junior. Asshe ran across the 
floor after a muffed ball (which 
brought down upon her much revil- 
ing by the captain) she noticed a 
spellbound freshman standing in the 
doorway—a freshman whom she knew 
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slightly. It was a friend’s friend 
whom Marjorie had been asked, as 
upper classmen are every year, to 
‘‘ look up ;’’ and when she had done 
so had found a rather repressive young 
person, of serious-minded intent to 
study, anddo nothing else. When 
Marjorie saw her ‘‘little freshman 
friend,’’? as Eleanor called Marian 
Coale, with her eyes glued to the 
white numerals on Marjorie’s dark 
basket: ball suit, she nodded to her, 
and later, when they all stopped play- 
ing, walked off with Marian, as she 
had to stop at Radnor Hall, where 
the latter lived. 

‘*T didn’t know you played basket- 
ball,’’ the freshman had said sud- 
denly. 

‘* Too awkward ?”’ asked Marjorie 
with a quizzical expression in her 
shining gray eyes. ‘‘ Ora weakling— 
which ?’’ 

The freshman was visibly embar- 
rassed. ‘‘I didn’t mean that, you 
know,’’ shestammered, ‘‘ but I didn’t 
think you belonged to the set that 
cares for—that sort of thing.’’ She 
was gaining confidence now, and went 
on somewhat loftily, ‘‘ It’s rather a 
waste of time, don’t you think ? just 
as so many teas and plays and things 
of that sort are. I think we come 
here to work.’’ She glanced at the 
senior stealthily as she delivered this 
startling opinion, and was a little 
annoyed to find her smiling broadly. 

‘Of course that’s what we come 
here for,’’ cried Marjorie, ‘‘ but you’ll 
find that you do your work about 
forty times better if you do something 
else as well.’’ Then she had spent a 
few moments expounding her views to 
the serious-minded freshman, leaving 
her slightly bewildered and semi-con- 
vinced that there were some things 
she had not fathomed in her month of 
college life. 

Marjorie had met before several 
girls who had gone through and out 
of college with similar aims ; but she 
had not found the type a prevailing 
one, for, happily, at Bryn Mawr there 
exists not only strong adherence to 


the high intellectual standard, but 
likewise a healthy tendency towards 
general culture and breadth of inter- 
ests. Marian Coale was one of that 
minority whose ideal is only knowl- 
edge, not wisdom. S$he bade fair to 
become a bookworm—of high order, 
it istrue, but yet a bookworm, and a 
bookworm, as a factor in life, is, by 
common consent, less desirable, ad- 
mirable, and useful than a woman. 

Marjorie’s attack upon her theories, 
coming as it did from so well recog- 
nized a student, was from the right 
quarter, and was well-timed to give 
the freshman a new outlook even in 
her first year. ‘‘I hope I didn't in- 
culcate too much frivolity,’’ said 
Marjorie as she was telling Eleanor of 
this rencontre. ‘‘I tried to make her 
see that I did not mean quite being a 
Jack-at-all-trades, and missing the 
kernel of college by running every 
organization to the exclusion of lec- 
tures. But I toiled to show her that 
the opposite sort of mistake is nearly 
as fatalin the end. Iam hopeful of 
having her try to make the Glee Club, 
and perhaps write for the Philistine ! 
If she turns out a swan in the literary 
line shan’t I deserve a vote of thanks 
from the editorial board ?’’ 

‘* You won’t get it unless you warn 
Caroline Brandes beforehand that ‘ M. 
C.’ signed to any copy means Marian 
Coale as author and Marge Conyng- 
ham as inspirer and motive power,”’ 
answered Eleanor in her dry unsmil- 
ing way. ‘‘ What started you ramp- 
ing like a lion against the greasy 
grinds, Marjorie Daw ?’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t have done it before 
the end of senior year anyway, Lee, 
and probably not then if I had not 
come across so very inviting a grind 
as Marian. You see she is one of the 
Coales of Hampstead, who are friends 
of the Dorsets, and so I have heard 
of hervery often. There is so much 
possibility for all sorts of fine things 
in her that I can’t bear to see her 
shutting everything but one out of her 
life, even though that one be books. 
Be a good friend to her, Lee, by 
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showing her that even the president of 
Self-Government and the next Euro- 
pean Fellow 

Eleanor’s strong hand shut off Mar- 
jorie’s speech, for not even by her 
roommate would she suffer her chances 
for carrying off this, the highest of 
under-graduate honors, to be dis- 
cussed. She now informed Marjorie 
that if she wished to go on telling 
about her schemes for Relieving 
Socially Indigent Freshmen, she 
(Lee) would listen with joy ; but ap- 
proaches to any other topic would be 
instantly punished. And so Marjorie 
returned to her tale. 

It was apropos of this episode that 
Marjorie and Eleanor had ‘‘ threshed 
it all out,’’ as the former said in dis- 
cussing Mr. Ballantyne; and during 
the process had been half-formed in 
Marjorie’s mind the idea which, 
though growing slowly during the 
long winter, reached its full maturity 
only later when warmed and ripened 
by that gentleman’s noble rage against 
women’s colleges. Marjorie saw that 
her crusade must be carried on both 
within college and beyond its peaceful 
campus. ‘‘ You see, Eleanor,’’ she 
said, ‘‘all the Marian Coales in the 
freshman class (I am afraid it is too 
late to work with hardened upper- 
classmen) ought to be given a good 
broad point of view on the question of 
what they are to get out of college: 
and ‘hen all the Ballantynes in the 
world outside are to be convinced that 
such a point of view exists—is more 
common than they think. What 
gives me most hope about the second 
half of the work is that the Ballan- 
tynes of the world are nearly always 
people who have met no college 
women, or few and unfortunate speci- 
mens of the race.’’ 

With a strong sense of the need of 
instructing people of the Coale and 
the Ballantyne type in the way they 
should go, Marjorie began her last 
Semester in college. That, however, 
was only one of a number of conflict- 
ing ideas behind that broad, white 
brow of hers. For a senior’s last 
Semester, by reason of her desire to 
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do her remaining work at least well 
enough to merit that coveted title of 
Bachelor of Arts, and her intention 
to spend more time than she has hith- 
erto spent with the soon-scattered 
members of the dear old class, (tramp- 
ing with them about the country to 
the Gulph, Valley Forge, and the Red 
Rose Inn, or gathering congenial 
spirits about the hospitable chafing- 
dish)—by reason of all this, asenior’s 
second Semester is a time of great 
physical activity and some confusion 
of mind. Marjorie worked indefati- 
gably at her beloved political science, 
took part enthusiastically in Sheri- 
dan’s Critic when that delightful 
drama was given for the benefit of the 
College Settlement Chapter, and when 
basket-ball training began in mid- 
March, cheerfully forswore all sweet 
things and ‘‘eating between meals,’’ 
that she might, when the time came 
for the inter-class match games, help 
to win the silver lantern for the class 
of ; 

And as she worked and played her 
thoughts were never far from the 
crusade she and Eleanor had under- 
taken. They told no one of their 
efforts, but they were often amused 
by the way in which their friends un- 
consciously forwarded their plans. 
Carroll Mayo, dubbed by Marjorie the 
‘* Versatile Virginian,” was a gallant 
supporter ; for though her record for 
scholarship was not so high even as 
Marjorie’s, it was high enough not to 
be despised by the respecters of intel- 
lect only, in estimating her total 
strength. As for her power in other 
directions, Carroll was considered by 
this 'somewhat remarkable group of 
seniors the best ‘‘all round”’ girl 
among them. If Marjorie chanced 
to have a guest of the Ballantyne 
type, (and it must be confessed that 
she laid traps for many such by invit- 
ing them todine or have afternoo: 
tea) she generally contrived that 
Carroll should sit on one side of him 
or her, and by her unconscious charm 
help Marjorie banish the prejudice 
that was waiting to be justified. 

Then there were Betty Hall and 
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Anne Aldridge, both of whom were 
excellent though unconscious abettors 
of Marjorieand Lee. Betty, in spite of 
the self-distrust that put her into a very 
real agony of apprehension whenever 
examinations stared her in the face, 
and caused her to announce before- 
hand that in a few short days she 
would be ‘‘flunked out,’’ was no 
mean student; and ever since fresh- 
man days of Minor Latin had done 
clever work in theclassics. She was 
likewise a good actor of what she 
called ‘‘ heavy female parts,’’ and the 
owner of a fund of most delightful 
stories. 

And Anne? Everybody knew 
Anne. Underclassmen gazed upon 
her with awe and rapture—for was she 
not captain of the senior basket-ball 
team, whom as juniors she had led to 
the championship? Merry, kindly, 
black-eyed, sweet-tempered, saucy, 
loyal, unassuming Anne Aldridge, 
overflowing with infectious humor, 
and having a good word for every one 
—never was any one so justly popular 
as she. And to describe her yet fur- 
ther with a wild flight of far-fetched 
metaphor, she was one of the brightest 
jewels in the crown of the biology 
professor ! 

Less considerable than the help 
given the twocrusaders by these three 
was that which Marjorie and Eleanor 
received from another unwitting senior 
—Kate Murray. Kate, if she had 
not been thrown with such girls as 
Marjorie, Eleanor, and her own room- 
mate, Dorothy Van Dyke, might have 
turned out pure grind; but the con- 
stant contact with the good friends 
had bred in her a wholesome sense of 
the value of a well-rounded: college 
experience. Now, in senior year, 
although she had at times to be forci- 
bly dragged from work by the frivolous 
Dorothy, she was heard to deliver 
herself spontaneously of the opinion 
that people ought to play daily— 
afterroon tea with the six, after a 
long tramp, or basket-ball being pre- 
ferred as the form that play was to 
take. Andso when outside influence 





was used to make Kate take her own 
advice, she was an admirable example 
to the delinquent freshman Coale. 

That clever young person whom 
Marjorie had found so problematical, 
was now, by the end of the second 
Semester, working herself out toa 
satisfactory solution. The slight 
change which had already, under the 
energetic training of Marjorie, taken 
place in her was remarked by many 
who had known her in her freshest 
freshman days, even though they did 
not know of the influence that had 
wrought it. She was more alert, 
more sympathetic than she had been 
when first the senior started her upon 
a course not laid down in the college 
program; but not being of an intro- 
spective nature, she was hardly con- 
scious of the utter difference between 
her former and her present points of 
view. 

Her attitude towards the question 
of the next European Fellow, (that 
annual earthquake whose rumblings 
so agitate the entire college with in- 
creasing violence until the shock of 
the final announcement rends it) was 
a delightful index to Marjorie of her 
own success in crusading, and of what 
she considered Marian’s improved 
mental condition resulting therefrom. 
They talked it over, as do any two 
Bryn Mawr girls who are together 
for more than five minutes at this 
period of the year ; and Marian, some- 
what diffidently because she was a 
freshman talking of seniors, said she 
very much hoped that Carroll Mayo 
would be the choice of the Faculty. 
Why? Oh, because she was the sort 
of person the college might for every 
reason be proud to have represent it 
at a foreign university. 

Didn’t she think other people were 
as promising candidates? Marjorie 
had inquired. Oh, yes, but person- 
ally she wanted to see a girl as charm- 
ing and as ‘‘all-round’’ as Carroll 
win. She thought Eleanor Mertoun 
another great person for the honor,— 
supposed Kate Murray had a show, but 
she wasn’t very enthusiastic about her. 
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In the meantime, the senior class, 
with the best possible right, was in a 
state of ferment that was not to be 
relieved save by the knowledge of 
which one of them was chosen for 
such well-nigh crushing honor. As 
March advanced, all other topics of 
conversation at breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner, during long walks, or strolls 
about the campus on the way to lec- 
tures, or from the athletic field, were 
relegated to the forgotten corners of 
the mental attic; and ‘‘ who do you 
think will have the fellowship ?’’ was 
the incessant question. 

When the bulletin boards at last 
displayed the announcement that all 
the students were requested to come 
to chapel on Tuesday morning, March 
20th, like a leaping prairie fire spread 
the news that the European Fellow’s 
name was to be made public. At 
once discussion waxed the more 
violent, that every one might say all 
she thought before the need for specu- 
lation in regard to the chosen one 
should be past. Monday afternoon, 
when the final Faculty meeting for 
deciding the matter was in progress, 
was spent by the senior class in a state 
of restlessness that kept them vibrat- 
ing in a distracted manner between 
that portion of the campus imme- 
diately under the windows of the Presi- 
dent’s office (as though forsooth any 
information could trickle, like a wel- 
come stream, down to the thirsty ones 
below) and the rooms of different 
members of the class who were so 
fortunate as to live facing that august 
building where the fate of several peo- 
ple was being decided. Pembroke 
East, being nearest Taylor, was the 
_favorite place for these indoor gather- 
ings, and Marjorie’s and Eleanor’s 
study, which faced the President’s 
office windows, was filled with a con- 
Stantly changing crowd of eager 
seniors. Inthe course of the after- 
noon, practically every one in the 
class was suggested; for human 
nature, in such cases, does not thor- 
oughly like being surprised, and there 
was abroad a hardly culpable longing 
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to be able to say, ‘‘ I told you so,’’ in 
case some dark horse should prove 
the winner. When the Faculty meet- 
ing was over, they knew would come, 
in some mysterious manner, the offi- 
cial notice from the Secretary of the 
Faculty to the chosen candidate. 
Then, in accordance with a wise pro- 
vision which prevents the spontaneous 
combustion of the new-made Fellow, 
she might tell one of her friends. 
And every one longed to be sharer in 
the secret that was to be kept over- 
night. 

As it happens every year, so too 
when the class of- —were seniors, 
the efforts at discovering the recipient 
of the Faculty note failed utterly, and 
all but two seniors were therefore 
ignorant of the long-desired name 
when the morning came .on which the 
public announcement was to be made. 
Speculation was rife, and breakfast, 
contrary toits usual sleepy moroseness, 
was nearly as animated and ‘‘ discus- 
sive ’’ (Marjorie’s word) as dinner 
was prone to be. 

At last Taylor bell begins to ring 
for chapel, and hardly has the first 
stroke melted into the clanging mono- 
tone of the succeeding ones when on 
all sides is displayed an unwonted 
eagerness for attending divine service 
(not compulsory). From every hall 
flow long lines of students, the black 
gowns of the more ‘eager ones stream- 
ing straight out behind them in the 
fresh March wind, like Alice’s hair 
when the Red Queen ran with her 
‘* faster! faster!’’ Followed by the 
slower comers, they hurry into Taylor, 
up the staircase and into the chapel. 
There they scatter to the excited 
though somewhat subdued groups 
that occupy the sections set apart by 
unwritten law for different classes. 
In the middle front writhes the senior 
class, forgetful of its usual stony im- 
passiveness in the face of anxiety. 
They are excited, for is it not one of 
themselves that has been chosen ? 
They are supported on the left by the 
loyal juniors, who, because they have 
known the Fellow (whoever she may 
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be) three years, longer than any other 
class in college, are in turn justly 
thrilled. The right flank is held by 
the devoted sophomore class, excited 
because those from among whom the 
Fellow comes were once their cham- 
pions, when in freshman year they 
needed such. And behind the choir, 
which is the rearguard of the seniors, 
sit the freshmen, excited because they 
have never before come within hailing 
distance of the honor. 

The clock is anxiously watched as 
the hands approach, oh! so slowly, 
towards 8.45. Every probable, nay 
possible, candidate is being pierced to 
the soul from all sides with glances 
compared to which a hawk’s would be 
careless and cursory. Now and again 
the wave of whispering and laughter 
rises suddenly, until some conscience- 
pricked proctor silences the throng. 
It begins again—a low bubbling noise 
that is alive with anxious, suppressed 
excitement, and that threatens to 
engulf the decorous Chapel in the rise 
of its un-religious tide. 

The nervous twisting about to sur- 
vey the crowd, the buzz of talk, the 
ripple of laughter, cease suddenly. 
Then asthe President and the College 
Preacher, in their academic robes, 
enter the two upper doors and ascend 
the platform, the mass rises, and led 
by the choir, breaks into a vigorous 
processional hymn. Then very quiet 
is the room while the words of the 
strong King David are read, and it is 
only when the last sentence of the 
prayer brings the students upright 
that the excitement breaks forth again. 

Across the rustle of readjustment, 
subduing it momentarily as a great 
wind flattens the waves for an instant 
only to toss them the more wildly, 
comes the voice of the President. 

‘* Before we come to speak of the 
purpose for which we are gathered 
here this morning,’’ she begins, her 
smile expressing perfect appreciation 
of the suspense that racks her 
audience, ‘‘I should like to make 
some announcements of general inter- 
est to the students.’’ The strained 


attention of her hearers all over the 
Chapel breaks in hardly audible 
catches of the breath. Those un- 
heard announcements give time for 
further speculation as to the candi- 
date. Marjorie is eagerly leaning for- 
ward, too impatient-looking for one 
who knows the Thing—so it can’t be 
Eleanor, decide the sagest critics, 
Kate Murray is abnormally flushed, 
Carroll correspondingly pale. It must 
be Carroll—she looks so subdued— 
so unexcited. 

Those announcements are over. 
The President unfolds an innocent- 
looking bit of paper The honor list 
of ten, from whom the Fellow has 
been chosen, is read. ‘‘ Is it she?’’ 
is the tacit question of the crowd at 
each name. Then 

‘“’'The decision has been difficult,’ 
says the President impressively. 
‘* After long and earnest discussion 
the Faculty has nominated to the 
Board of Trustees, as European Fel- 
low for the coming year re 

A pause, The weighted silence 
seems to stifle one. 

‘* Kleanor Whitcomb Mertoun ! ”’ 

A roar shatters the air—or is it the 
roof ?—a shout of generous gladness 
mingled with the hearty clamor of 
hand and heel. The pent-up eager- 
ness to know is changed into the 
longing to honor the chosen candi- 
date, and it bursts forth and swirls 
tumultuously about Eleanor like the 
Fundy tide. It rises, falls, rises 
again, twenty feet at a leap. 

Marjorie is meantime pounding 
Eleanor’s knee, and exclaiming to 
every one within reach, ‘‘ I knew it! 
I knew it!’’ as though some especial 
credit were due her for having been 
told the secret. Kate Murray, on the 
other side, was dragging Eleanor 
down by the neck, as if she would 
unseat from its firm base the head 
whose market value had risen 100 per 
cent. in five minutes. 

Decorum returns for a moment 
when the President dismisses the 
students with the request that they 
sing the college hymn ; and they sing 
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it as can only those that have felt the 
‘‘ gracious inspiration ’’ of our ‘‘ Mis- 
tress and Mother.’’ When it is over, 
there is a rush for Lee Mertoun from 
all sides, for it is de rigueur to shake 
the new Fellow’s hand very nearly to 
the maiming of that revered member. 
For ten minutes she clasps hands, 
hardly recognizing their owners in the 
press ; and then gradually, as the bell 
rings for first lectures, the crowd 
melts out of the chapel. 

As Lee, Marjorie, Kate, and Carroll 
left the room, Marjorie ran her arm 
through that of the warm and red 
recipient of blushing honors and 
facing her quickly about, pointed 
tragically with her pen at the almost 
deserted confusion of chairs helpless- 
ly awry. 

‘‘ There, woman,’’ she said, ‘‘a 
picture of that might with great 
plausibility be labeled ‘Charleston 
after the Earthquake.’ That is all 
your fault, and it is what you have 
got to live up to.’’ 

Eleanor laughed. 
all!’’ she said. 

‘‘ You are right—there is more,’’ 
retorted Marjorie, putting her own 
construction upon Eleanor’s words. 
‘* You have to iive this thing down as 
well as live up to it. And that means 
you will have to work hard to con- 
vince the infidels that you are still in 
the crusade, and that you stand for 
something besides the midnight oil. 
Now if you have yourself well in 
hand after all this agitation, let’s go 
to Latin.’’ So the four seniors 
wended their way through the small 
groups that were still ‘‘talking it 
over,’’ Marjorie declaring that she 
simply must cut her own lecture and 
go with Leeto Major Latin, in order 
to see how to treat a Fellow. 

As they passed into Room E, 
closing the door behind them with the 
peculiarly irritating, undecided rattle 
that particular door always gives, 
suspended animation woke again in 
the lingering underclassmen, who had 
ceased their talk to gaze after the 
person who had suddenly become a 
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Personage in the college world. A 
knot of freshmen talked in low tones. 

‘‘ Marian Coale is embittered for 
life because Marjorie didn’t get it,’’ 
suggested one teasingly. 

‘I’m not,’’ protested the literal- 
minded accused. ‘‘ Marjorie doesn’t 
deserve it re 

“Tut, tut, how disloyal! ’’ mur- 
mured the tease. 

‘‘—-so far as scholarship is con- 
cerned,’’ she finished. 

‘‘ What else would you base the 
choice upon?’’ was the astonished 
inquiry from another. 

‘That is the first thing to consider, 
of course; but it is not all.’ And 
Marian waxed eloquent upon the sub- 
ject of the ideal European Fellow. 

‘‘ Who told you all this?’”’ asked 
she of the insatiable desire to annoy, 
when Marian paused. ‘‘ You didn’t 
have it with you when you came to 
college.’’ 

Marian's dark face reddened. ‘‘I 
am learning a few things in college,’’ 
was the slow answer. ‘‘ One is to 
value something beside pure intellect, 
and to estimate people at more than 
the amount of gray matter they hap- 
pen to possess.”’ 

This was quite true. Marian’s face- 
about was a matter of great astonish- 
ment to the few who had known her 
at all well when she entered. Most 
of them traced the change to her 
friendship with Marjorie, but no one, 
least of all Marian herself, suspected 
that design on the part of the senior 
had brought it about. 

As to Marjorie, she hardly believed 
in the transformation of the freshman, 
and kept furtively watching her con- 
vert for some signs of flagging energy. 
But watch as she might she never saw 
in Marian any indications of departure 
from the way into which she had been 
drawn. As the spring advanced, and 
one was greeted upon going out of 
doors with the faint, exhilarating 
scent of new-sprung grass, and the 
sight of a green patch, like the broad- 
cast promise of the prodigal summer, 
here and there on the brown campus, 
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Marjorie began to feel that the first 
part of the ‘‘crusade’’ she had placed 
before herself that February day had 
been carried out. 

The second part, which concerned 
the extra-college world of men and 
women, she had in the meantime not 
neglected. Here, her efforts, though 
not confined to Mr. Ballantyne, were 
yet centered in him. She dated her 
spring, as do most Bryn Mawrtyrs, by 
the changes in field and tree, but in 
this particular year she counted time 
also by her progress with the ‘‘ genus 
Ballantyne,” and especially with him 
from whom it took its name. In the 
time of cherry blossoms, when the 
black old trunks flung over them a 
white splendor woven by the wind 
and the sun, she had broken through 
the outer wall of prejudice that had 
been so weakened by her first attack. 
When the wind began to whirl from 
the apple-trees the full-blown petals, 
she felt that she was actually gaining 
ground, and faster than she had 
hoped; and when finally the daisies 
whitened the country-side, Marjorie 
received proof of complete triumph. 

This pleasant reward for the labor 
of a Semester came to Marjorie one 
Saturday afternoon in the latter half 
of May. The days had been warm 
and, as the work piled up in its 
inevitable way towards the end of the 
year, wearisome also. Dorothy Van 
Dyke, to celebrate the passing of the 
week, persuaded Kate Murray that 
they two should give a ‘‘ Ball’’ to 
the other five under the big cherry- 
tree by Pembroke West. So it came 
about that lemonade flowed freely 
there that afternoon, and every one of 
the seven friends returning from a 
shopping expedition in town, from 
work, or what not, was welcomed to 
rugs, cushions and the cool clink of 
ice under the hospitable boughs. 
Marjorie was there, of course, helping 
every one in her own particularly 
helpful way. It was restful, sitting 
there in the golden-green afternoon 
shadows, while the breath of the lilacs 
drifted along to them with the lazy 
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air. The beauty of it all silenced the 
little group more than once, and their 
love for campus and halls rose breast- 
high—throat-high, and choked them 
oddly as they thought of going away. 

Dear gray, ivy-clad halls! curtained 
in April with rich, tender green that 
is pierced to the heart with glorious 
sunlight, and that undulates, rippling, 
in the sweet spring wind; reddened 
by your vines that burn, lit by the 
sunset, in October; standing bare, 
proudly silent when the shouting 
north wind whirls the white snow 
about you; roofed with silver when 
the high moon dapples the gray road 
with the soft dim shadows of your 
trees; stately but never cold, always 
beautiful and beloved ; if you but set 
upon your children as they go forth 
from you (groping their way because 
their eyes are clouded) your hall- 
marks of strong intellect, high honor, 
broad sympathy, and quick insight— 
who of all A/me Matres may more 
truly rejoice in her noble race than 
Bryn Mawr? 

A mood of contemplation could not 
but soon pass with such a group. 
The irrepressible Dorothy shattered it 
now. 

‘*Here’s a man coming up the 
walk,’’ she announced. ‘‘ Does he 
belong to any of you? Daughter is 
with him.” 

Every one turned to see if he ‘‘be- 
longed to her, and Marjorie seized 
Lee’s arm as she recognized the state- 
ly figure. 

‘“Mr. Ballantyne—and Louise. 
What do you think that means, Lee?’’ 

‘‘ Suppose you go to find out,” 
suggested Eleanor. ‘‘ He probably 
wants to see you atall events.’’ And 
Marjorie went. 

When she came back half an hour 
later, after showing the delighted 
father and daughter as much about 
college as was possible at that un- 
propitious time of day, her face was 
glowing with pleasure. 

‘* Marge,’’ called Dorothy, as she 
came running across the grass from 
where she had been speeding the 
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parting guests, ‘‘ we’ve decided to cut 
dinner and stay out here until it’s 
time for the Glee Club to sing on the 
steps.” 

‘‘Jolly,’’ answered Marjorie, ‘‘ who 
cares for dinner anyway?’’ She 
dropped down beside Eleanor and 
seized her firmly by the shoulder. 
“Tee Mertoun, Mr. _ Ballantyne 
brought Louise out to see her future 
Alma Mater. She goes to Miss 
Stevens’ school next fall for the last 
two years of preparatory work—then 
here to college. Was denkst du?”’ 

Eleanor clapped her hands delight- 
edly. ‘‘ Good work, Marge! I knew 
it would come about. Why, at this 
rate there won’t be any of the genus 
left in the city of Philadelphia—not 
an infidel to crusade on eo 

Betty Hall’s voice broke across the 
stream of congratulation. ‘‘ Of course, 
Carroll, I wouldn’t mention it to her, 
but I think it shows just a /z#t/e lack 
of breeding to discuss something we 
know nothing about !”’ 

The laugh that followed this expan- 
sive hint was joined in by Marjorie 
and Lee. 

“Do tell them about the crusade, 
Marjorie. It is time now, I think, 
especially as you have met the enemy 
and made him yours, poetically speak- 
ing. You don’t know how I have 
been burdened by this ghastly secret !’’ 

And while the sun sank and the 
shadows melted into the one deepen- 
ing shadow we call twilight, aad the 
circling bats flickered against the sky, 
Marjorie told of the problem that had 
presented itself to her that winter, and 
of her plans and efforts for its solution. 

‘*Of course,’’ she finished, ‘‘I don’t 
mean to have it take all my time. 
There are other things more im- 
portant, and besides it is not the sort 
of thing that can be done by constant 
conscious effort. But it seems to me 
so very well worth while to convince 
people at large of the value of college 
training, that I am willing to go out 
of my way sometimes to doit. And 
if we ave going to do it, we have got 
to take care that we are broad and 
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61> 
sympathetic, and not merely ‘cold, 
learned, dehumanized ’ m 

By senior year one’s friends never 
let one’s statements go unchallenged. 
Kate Murray as might have been ex- 
pected, now took up the case for a 
hypothetical defendant. 

‘*T don’t agree with you at all, 
Marjorie. That’s a one-sided way of 
looking at the matter. You leave out 
of account, absolutely, the point of 
view of the people who devote their 
lives to one particular side of intel- 
lectual work, and accomplish the 
greatest masterpieces of the world. 
Specialization is the only thing that 
brings about great results in many 
cases; and where would be the great 
works that are above the horrible level 
of mediocrity, if your doctrine of—of 
—universal versatility (stop giggling, 
I’m not trying to be poetic or funny 
either) were accepted by everybody ?’’ 

‘* See here, Kate,’’ broke in Carroll, 
‘it’s you that are getting one-sided 
now. I see what Marjorie is after 
and I think she is quite right. Get- 
ting bloodless and thin-lipped zs one 
of the dangers of the college woman.’’ 

Anne Aldridge’s quick voice an- 
swered Carroll. 

‘*’That’s all very well for the world 
at large, Carroll, but I think Kate 
has made a very good point in bring- 
ing up the case of the great minds of 
the world. I believe that genius is 
‘an unlimited capacity for hard work’ 
in more cases than you think. Now 
if people who have power of that sort 
should let themselves be turned aside 
by a desire to be open to impressions 
from all sides, the world would cer- 
tainly be the loser by it. I haven’t 
genius even of the hard work descrip- 
tion, and so I shall never deny myself 
the pleasure of as much of your 
society as I can get, merely to go on 
peggiug away at the regeneration of 
the pharynx of the earthworm! But 
if anybody has the power of doing 
something really great, for the world’s 
sake, don’t preach versatility to that 
person. There are few enough of us. 
that can add to the sum of knowledge.'”’ 
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‘“‘That’s a part of what I mean, 
Anne,’’ struck in Marjorie eagerly. 
‘*There are few of us that can do that, 
but there are quantities of people who 
will never be able to do more than 
grind, and who yet abstract them- 
selves from the world of actual life as 
though they were hermit geniuses. I 
say they have no right to do it, and 
that they owe as much to their fellows 
as to their own brains. Don’t you 
see that the existence of such people 
among us is what gives people like 
Mr. Ballantyne their opportunity to 
misjudge the college woman? i’ve 
thought a good deal about both sides 
of this, and I think I have good 
grounds for carrying on what Lee and 
I have called, rather as a joke, our 
crusade. Please don’t misunderstand 
me to mean that the women of really 
great intellectual power are to let 
their remarkable work be interfered 
with by turning that power aside to 
every little thing.” 

‘*So far as we ourselves are con- 
cerned,’’ said Kate, ‘‘ I think we may 
agree with you, Marjorie; for prob- 
ably none of us is a genius except 
our European Fellow—of course she 
is. And so if we may be allowed to 
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hat excellent little cyclopedia 
of national biography, 
‘¢Who’s Who in America,’”’ 
says that Mr. W. O. Stod- 
dard is the author of thir- 
teen ‘‘ volumes of biogra- 
phy, two of verse, many 
juvenile and other stories 
and miscellaneous books—over fifty 
volumes in all.’’ Now I have never 
read a single word of any of the vol- 
umes referred to above, but confi- 
dently assert that any of them is 
superior to ‘‘ Montanye,’’ a story of 
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let alone all those bearing the marks 
of genius, we may join the crusade 
too. I am willing anyway to help in 
the attack on the large and flourishing 
Ballantyne species, and convince it 
that not all college women consist 
solely of massive intellect.’’ 

‘* And I too,’’ said Anne. 

‘‘So am I,’’ came from each of the 
others. 

‘‘Good children,’’ said Marjorie 
gaily, as she threw an arm across the 
shoulders of Anne and of Kate, on 
either side of her. It was all she said 
but her satisfaction was deep. 

Silence fell among them as it will 
when good friends sit together. A 
late robin-song floated over to them 
from the apple-trees. The evening 
star, like a sanctuary lamp, swung 
above the dying altar-fire of the sun- 
set. The cool, nameless fragrance of 
a spring night filled the air. There 
under the old cherry-tree sat the seven 
with no word, until at last the silence 
was broken by snatches of melody, 
vague talking, and the laughter from 
strolling groups. Then, drawn back 
from their dreaming, they rose and 
went away to jointhe singing on the 
senior steps. 

EpITH CAMPBELL CRANE, 1900. 
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the slavers of old New York ; it can- 
not be otherwise. 

The last year of the Revolutionary 
War is the period of action. Mon- 
tanye is a cultivated old gentleman 
living in New York, posing as a re- 
tired Episcopal clergyman and a Tory. 
He has been a buccaneer in the past, 
hopes to be a slave dealer in the 
future, and is in constant friendly in- 
tercourse with General Washington 
through the medium of an old Indian 
who uses a dialect the like of which 
never was on sea or land. He has 
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another peculiar trait, that of talking 
aloud to himself when going through 
dangerous woods on secret missions. 
‘Lobster, all slabe ; officer flog ’em. 
Hess’n all slabe ; get flog. Sailor on 
ship all slabe ; get flog a heap. All 
nigger need heap flog. All slabe. 
Old Pequot no slabe. Belong to Miss 
Montanye. Hunt, fish, go see big 
ship ’calp lobster for flog him. Flog 
him once. All dead now. No flog 
him any more.’’ Mr. Stoddard con- 
cludes that ‘‘ His philosophic con- 
clusion seemed to be that any man 
who could be flogged without turning 
round and killing the man who flogged 
him was a slave, really, but that a 
sense of free manhood might be pre- 
served by retaliation. On the other 
hand, perhaps, for like reasons, black 
men were slaves by nature and never 
could become anything else.”’ 

Madeline Montanye, the only child 
of this pseudo clergyman, at least 
while we have the pleasure of know- 
ing her, seems to be an aimless young 
lady who is remarakble only for living 
what must have been the most unin- 
teresting life in those most stirring 
times. Mrs. Wilton lives with the 
Montanyes, as the British have burned 
her home, her husband and son being 
privateers, the former becoming a 
slave trader and only desisting when 
in the condition in which the devil is 
popularly supposed to have earnest 
desires to become a monk. The son 
appears to be a pretty fair young fel- 
low and is notable because he is in 
love with a girl he has not seen since 
she was twelve years old. We are 
given an introduction to several 
British soldiers and sailors, mostly 
villains, which I take unhandsome in 
Mr. Stoddard, because as he is sup- 
posedly endeavoring to amuse us he 
might have allowed us to meet some 
of the nice ones. As to plot, there 
seems to be several secrets which are 
never cleared up, but you don’t mind, 
you are not interested any how. 

Even if it were possible to get in- 
terested in any of his scenes and char- 
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acters the author never allows you 
time. For a few words you are on 
the coast of Africa, then scarcely 
resting a comma’s length you are 
taken to New York—a dash and a 
spiritless shadow of a West Indian 
storm is trying to frighten you. You 
have the soup, fish, roast—never spice 
or dessert—of this literary meal, all 
mixed together and served to you in 
a manner so awkward as to be unac- 
countable, when viewed in the light 
of Mr. Stoddard’s past experience in 
feeding the juvenile mind. 

I believe Americans have always 
taken it that a man’s patriotism was 
a sacred thing—and like all sacred 
things not to be exploited save under 
the stress of strong feeling, nor can 
one hear another say ‘‘ Hurrah for the 
flag,’’ in the same tone as he remarks 
‘‘] prefer rhubarb pie’’ without a 
strong inclination to fall on him 
mightily —therefore, the following, 
which is a fair specimen of the emo- 
tional patriotism of the book, does not 
fill one with the enthusiasm it surely 
would if coming as a climax toa soul- 
stirring scene, instead of ending a 
chapter about as interesting as the last 
half of the second book of the Iliad. 
‘‘ From the slaver-pirate the black flag, 
with its ominous skull and bones, was 
fluttering swiftly down while another 
was going up initsplace.’’ ‘‘ Hello!’’ 
exclaimed Dick. ‘‘ Father hasn’t 
even taken the Pine Tree on that 
craft. It’s the old ‘Don’t Tread on 
Me’ rattlesnake flag, that we sailed 
from New London with in 1776. It’s 
a pretty good flag, but it’s out of 
date. Hurrah for the Stars and 
Stripes !’’ 

Mr. Stoddard’s knowledge of the 
sentiment and history of the time and 
place seems to be in the main correct, 
but such is its nature there is too 
much of it to give pleasure, too little 
to impart knowledge. His sentences 
have a pedagogical ring, which make 
his bare, insufficient statements ex- 
asperating by their self-sufficient 
R. W. V. 
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he forthcoming book,‘‘Crank- ofthe text,and carry out Mr. Matthew- 
isms,’’ is likely to make man’s biting humor ina remarkable 
something of a sensation. degree, often developing it far beyond 

many ee — —. the bare meaning of the written words. 
y The drawings are characterized by 


i 1 —— 
| S° ] Matthewman with extremely great grace, and the “ Dwiggins 


clever illustrations by page 4 : 
Clare Victor Dwiggins, Girtl’’ promises to be almost a rival 


which are conceived in the very spirit of the ‘‘ Gibson Girl.”’ 
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CROWLEY 


A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE 


ry Catherine Crowley, a 
writer of Detroit, who has 
been successful in magazine 
work, undertook the task of 
writing in pleasant story 
form what is really an accu- 
rate account of a part of 
Cadillac’s life, particularly 

that which he spent in founding and 
settling the trading post on the west 
bank of the Detroit river. Surely no 
period of history afforded the novelist 
grander material for a swift moving, 
adventurous story, full of poetry and 
wealthy in those chivalrous qualities 
that make the early settlers heroes in 
our eyes to-day. 

To write such a novel and to accom- 
plish the work successfully required 


diligent study, and here certainly Miss 


Crowley did not shirk. She reveals an 


intimate knowledge that seems to have 
infused into the tale the genuine spirit 
of the times. As a story, pure and 
simple, Miss Crowley’s book is en- 
trancing, its characters being real men 
and women whom we can easily learn 
to love. Asa study of the noble soul 
of Madame Cadillac, who braved the 
dangers and hardships of what Detroit 
life was then—but which happily has 
entirely been left behind—‘‘ A Daugh- 
ter of New France’’ easily has a raison 
"tre. 

Miss Crowley has been a resident of 
Detroit for nine years and during that 
time she has become well-acquainted 
in the literary circles of the city. Her 
debut as a novelist is made under 
particularly favorable conditions, and 
if success is not hers, the fault will lie 
only with herself. 

WARD MACAULEY. 
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ere is a singularly bright and 

beautiful passage from a 

medieval writer, Gilbert 

Porretanus or de la Porrée, 

who became Archbishop 

of Poictiers in 1142. He 

was once left alone in his 

monastery while all his 

brethren had gone for change of air 
to the seaside, and he wrote: 


‘*Our house is empty, save only myself 
and the rats and mice, who nibble in soli- 
tary hunger. There is no voice in the hall, 
no tread on the stairs. The clock has 
stopped. . .the pump creaks no more. 
But I sit here with no company but books, 
dipping into dainty honeycombs of litera- 
ture. All minds in the world’s history find 
their focusinalibrary. This is the pinnacle 
of the temple from which we may see all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them. I keep Egypt and the Holy Land in 
the closet next the window. On the side of 
them is Athens and the Empire of Rome. 
Never was such an army mustered as I have 
here. No general ever had such soldiers as 
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I have. No kingdom ever had half such 
illustrious subjects as mine, or half as well 
governed. I can put my haughtiest subjects 
up or down, as it pleases me... .I call 
‘Plato,’ and he answers ‘ Here,’—a noble 
and sturdy soldier. ‘Aristotle,’ ‘Here,’— 
a hostin himself. ‘Demosthenes,’ ‘ Cicero,’ 
‘ Cesar,’ ‘ Tacitus,’ ‘ Pliny ’—‘ Here!’ they 
answer, and they smile at me in their im- 
mortality of youth. Modest all, they never 
speak unless spoken to. Bountiful all, they 
never refuse to answer. And they are all 
at peace together. My architects are build- 
ing night and day without sound of ham- 
mer; my painters designing, my poets 
singing, my philosophers discoursing, my 
historians and theologians weaving their 
tapestries, my generals marching about 
without noise or blood. I hold all Egypt in 
fee simple. I build not a city, but empires 
ata word. I can say as much ofall the Orient 
as he who was sent to grass did of Babylon. 

. All the world is around me, all that 
ever stirred human hearts or fired the 
imagination is harmlessly here. My library 
shelves are the avenues of time. Ages 
have wrought, generations grown, and all 
their blossoms are cast down here. Ii is 
the garden of immortal fruits, without dog 
or dragon.”’ 


THE ENGLISH PROSE-POET 


ichard Le Gallienne’s latest 
romance is entitled ‘‘ The 

Love Letters of the King; 

or, The Life Romantic.’’ It 

is indeed a book of word 

jingling and sense: despair- 

ing nothingness. Le Gal- 

lienne’s inimitable style is 
there ; his perfect English used to por- 
tray an abnormal egotism joined to an 
hysterical sentimentalism. His lack 
of moral sensibility is not as evident 
asin ‘‘ The Quest of the Golden Girl,”’ 
nor is his wonderful sensibility to the 
beauties of nature so vivid and puls- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, the song trills and 
goes straight to the soul, even if the 
‘‘ words of sense’’ are wanting. Now 
and then Le Gallienne lets drop a 
word of wisdom, but it takes chapters 
of wild flowers and affected emotion- 


bi 
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alism to bring to light one cultivated 
rose or one directly spoken thought. 

A man with Le Gallienne’s gift of 
expression should surely have some- 
thing tangible to express. It seems a 
pity to waste a beautiful horde of 
words in making a fantastic seem- 
ingness of nothing. All the beau- 
tiful sunlight and sweetness that he 
gathers in generous armfuls he lets 
drop upon the ground careless of their 
worth and ignoring the splendid fru- 
ition they might reveal with the help 
of Time and a somewhat deeper im- 
agining of life. 

Decadence of thought but exquisite 
brilliance of word-rhyming and sylla- 
ble-sounding is Le Gallienne’s unbal- 
anced share in the genius of book- 
writing. 

Sound emotions, activity of thought 
and plot-action are noticeably absent. 








Instead one finds a Lotus, dream-like 
fragrance wafting one insidiously on 
through the sweet green fields of 
reason. Lotus-blossoms do _ very 
nicely for the space of a page or two, 
but to waste one’s precious vitality 
tramping through endless forest of 
mere earth blossoms is exhausting. 

‘‘The Love Letters of the King ’”’ 
begins with a very risque hansom 
drive that just as quickly ends. Then 
we find the hero, Pagan Wasteneys, in 
chapter two still warm with ‘‘ Daffo- 
dil’’ kisses, yet somewhat muddled in 
his emotions and debating with him- 
self as to whether ’tis best to curse 
femininity or to bless her. 

He ends by doing a great deal of 
both. In respect for the hansom 
drive he cannot be completely disloyal 
to the susceptible and too-generously- 
inclined sex. However, there is 
‘‘another,’’ a ‘‘special,’’ lady who 
presses her tiny foot ultra-spiritually 
upon the somewhat animally-inclined 
heart of the ‘‘ Adam’’ Wasteneys. To 
her the whole of this young man’s 
blessings and cursings seem to be 
directed. 

Here are some of the curses as they 
come spontaneously and viciously 
fom his young and _ enthusiastic 
ardency : 

Cursed be women ! 

Cursed be all women except one, 
whom God bless. 

Cursed be the woman who forgets 
all for your sake. 

Cursed be the woman who writes to 
you every day. 

Cursed be the woman who would 
gladly die for you. 

Cursed be the woman who has a 
mission to help you. 

Cursed be women with blue eyes, 
likewise women with gray, brown, 
green, hazel and violet eyes. 

Cursed be little women, and cursed 
be women that are tall. 

Cursed be women with golden hair, 
and also women with black. 

Cursed, too, the brown-haired 


women. 
Here he could ‘‘ curse’’ no further, 
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but ‘‘laughed,’’ another weakness of 
the hero; ‘‘he could not be serious 
long,’’ he acknowledges that it is this 
amiable tendency that keeps him from 
performing great deeds for the world’s 
surprisement. Here the chapter ends 
with a short verse—written by himself 
to himself. It discourses briefly and 
somewhat amusedly (vo/ amusingly) 
upon the regardless waste of his years 
upon ‘‘ married women and unmar- 
ried, and every woman that he 
knows.’’ Pagan Wasteneys is a 
woman-lover who realizes his defi- 
ciency in being slave to their sufficien- 
cies and thus losing time for the vea//y 
serious ambitions of life. Still there 
is a great deal of philosophy in the 
Pagan’s unmanaged disposition. 
Once mystically inclined he proposes 
to ‘‘live life as a farce with as few 
intervals of tragedy as possible.’’ 
Thus he became ‘‘a diner-out, a 
talker, a maker of mo¢s ’’—and only 
shed tears into his wine-glass when no 
one was looking at him. Champagne 
has this effect, the writer says. But 
‘‘Society was clever’’ (the first 
time it has ever beer. so-called) and 
‘‘discerned the ghastly burning in 
Pagan’s cheek.”” A friend conquered 
the reason and would have offered his 
arm and carriage but for the cour- 
ageous reply of our hero, which 
removed all suspicion—‘‘ Witty de- 
generation of the heart,’’ was Mr. 
Wasteneys’ exclamation—and the 
phrase was something more than a 
cheap epigram. 

In less than a chapter his moral 
sensibility became impaired, even 
more rudely than in the ‘‘ hansom 
drive ’’’ escapade of the first chapter 
—Pagan began to take ‘‘a positive 
dislike to good people,’’ which went 
far to show that his egotism was 
still well nourished. He fled from 
‘*successful people as from a north- 
easter’’ and patronized failures at 
Bohemian-like Tavern resorts. 

However this phase passed with 
the rest, and two or three nice women 
sighed and smiled at him through the 
rest of his life, their success being lim- 
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ited on account of the same spiritual- 
minded lady whom hehad met one mem- 
orable day picking mushrooms off his 
blessed country-place. Never could 
he forget her, and never would she 
allow him to remember except once 
in eleven years when they met to 
smile and think and pass. At last one 
day in another fit of cursing—this time 
destiny and the woman together—he 
decided to kill her, and make away 
with his own fitful life as soon as she 
should become coldinhis arms. The 
idea had been put into his head (he 
had none of his own) by an old gypsy 
fortune-teller who predicted the mur- 
der which she saw in his eyes as he 
gazed over a gentle running brook. 
Straight the impetuous fiend of vio- 
lence went—to ‘‘ Provence’’ the home 
of his ‘‘ Spiritual Star,’’—there to 
quench her flickering light and to lay 
his own soul upon the ground beside. 
Happily, however, fortune inter- 
vened in the shape of two English 
entomologists, who sat in the same 
tavern beside the love-mad young 
man and discoursed learnedly upon 
‘* Butterflies.”’ The ‘‘humor’’ of 
Pagan Wasteneys came to the surface. 
He thought of the day and his 
‘*quest’’ for the day. At once he was 
seized with a longing to go ‘‘ butter- 
flying.’’ His old boyhood dreams 
and his present nightmares drove him 
on. He asked the Englishman for 
the loan of a net, and charged with 
his poetic spirit out into ‘‘a pure 


LULLABIES AND 


ertain books there are, which, 
like flowers, exhale a fra- 
grance of their own. 

This is peculiarly true 
of a little volume of poems 
by Lincoln Hulley. 

The love of children and 
child life has inspired him 

to open to us a new garden of pleas- 
ure, in which grows four-score and 








world of gold.’’ Thus Pagan passed 
a glorious. healthy, natural summer- 
day, the only wholesome day which 
he ever deigned to spread himself 
out in. 

A bath in the river was his next 
step—another respectable trait hith- 
erto undisclosed. Evidently it was 
the means of powerful good, both 
mentally and physically. His moral 
dinginess became brighter and his 
bodily comfort showed itself in fre- 
quent gambols and scrambles upon 
the banks of a rightly shocked river. 
Even the deadly ‘‘ Pistol’’ appealed 
to his giant sense of humor, and with- 
out aiming at anything in particular 
he recklessly wasted its contents sky- 
ward. 

After this piece of fool’s-play, the 
wherewithal to shoot his sweetheart 
being dissipated, also the ‘‘ winter of 
his discontent ’’ turned ‘‘summer by 
the glorious sun,’’ nothing was left for 
him to do but marry or become a 
troublesome bachelor to the endless 
end. Marriage seemed preferable, so 
a ‘‘ human woman ’’ was at last found 
who would minister to the comfort of 
this most ‘‘ inhuman creature.” 
* * * * * * 


* 


Moral.—When one looks upon his 
‘* spiritual lady ’’ only once in eleven 
years, one is very apt to forget her 
white affections to replace them by 
the dourgeots and more vital charms 
of an everyday human woman.’’— 
Marie Louise. 






SLUMBER SONGS 


more delightful Lullabies and Slumber 
Songs. 

The entire collection is marked by 
a refined tenderness and sympathetic 
understanding of the child nature, 
which reveals at once the fact that 
their author is gifted with a loving 
comprehension of the inner life of the 
little ones of whom he delights to sing. 

Intuitively you feel that you are 
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communing with one who is in truth 
a love: of children, and he leads you 
into many hitherto hidden paths of 
sympathetic fellowship with the little 
ones of our hearts and homes. 

The volume reminds me of nothing 
so much as a collection of pearls, each 
perfect in its purity and luster; each 
of great prices, but connected, each 
with the other, by a silver strand of 
loving sympathy with, and uncon- 
scious homage to, the children en- 
throned in the author’s heart. 

It is difficult to select any one as 
being of more beauty than the others, 
but the subjoined verses on ‘‘ Infancy’’ 
exhibit strikingly the author’s inti- 
mate knowledge and loving observance 
of children. 


rs. McElroy was born on a 
farm near Lebanon, Ken- 
tucky, married a farmer and 
is an enthusiastic farm 
woman, and declares a 
farmer’s life the happiest, 
nearest ideal in the world. 
She is the daughter of Dr. 

Cheever, a well-known Kentucky 
physician, who in his youth joined the 
Confederate army, serving under Mor- 
gan in his famous raid. 

Her favorites among living authors 
are a strangely mixed selection— 
James Lane Allen, Zangwill, Kipling, 
Howells, and Mrs. Ruth McEnnery 
Stuart. She loves music, and will 
listen for hours to it. Her children 
are known as ‘‘book worms,’’ so it 
will be seen that the entire family are 
congenial. 

‘*Juletty ’' is Mrs. McElroy’s first 
book. Recognizing the merits of the 
story and impressed by the picturesque 
setting, the publishers employed Mr. 
W. E. Mears, a young artist of un- 
usual ability, to make a series of draw- 
ings to illustrate the book. As a pre- 
liminary, Mr. Mears thoroughly ex- 
plored Lebanon and the surrounding 


INFANCY. 
There’s a touch of Heaven in his bright 
blue eyes, 
And his hair is tanned by the sun; 
Theres the color of rose in his dainty 
cheeks, 
And his teeth are pearls, each one. 
There’s a tender grace in his lips’ red lines, 
And a subtle tone in his voice; 
There’s a gentle charm in his child-like 
smile, 
And it makes our hearts rejoice. 
There's a dimple sweet on his tiny chin, 
And a cunning shape to his nose ; 
There’s a graceful curve to his rounded 
throat, 
And his flesh has the tint of the rose. 
While a soul looks out of his sweet young 
face 
With an infinite mystery 
That eludes my own when I try to peer 
To the depths of his infancy. 
| 


—Wm. Hammond Parker. 
country. His sympathetic and spir- 
ited pictures admirably supplement 
the author’s work. 


LUCY C. MCELROY 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR JUNE 











Birthdays and Birthyears of Authors 


1%. John Tulloch, ‘erthshire, England, 
1823. 

Theological Tendencies of the Age— 
Theism—English Puritanism and its 
Leaders. 

. A John GC. Saxe, Highgate, V2, 7810. 

Poems—The Masquerade—Clever Stories 
of Many Nations. 

3. Henry James, Albany, N. Y., 1811. 

The Old and New Theology—Substance 
and Shadow—The Secret of Swedenborg. 
4. Charles C. Abbott, Trenton, N. /,, 

184}. 

Bird-land Echoes—When the Century was 
New—Days,Out of Doors. 

5. Hugh M. Thompson, P. E. Bishop of 
Mississippi, Ireland, 18 3v. 

Sin and Penalty—Kingdom of God—Copy. 

6. Catharine A. Wearfeld, Natchez, 
Miss., 1876. 

Miriam’s Memories—Sea and Shore— 
Double Wedding. 

7. George B. Hill, Middlesex, Eng., 1835. 

Dr. Johnson, His Friends and His Critics 
—Worldly Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield— 
Talks about Autographs. 

&. Edgar E. Saltus, New York, N. Y., 
7858. 

Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure—The Truth 
About Tristram Varick—Eden. 

9. Richard W. Thompson, Cutpeper, Va., 
7809. 

History of the Tariff—Footprints of 
Jesuits—Papacy and Civil Power. 

10. Minot J. Savage, Norridgewock, Me. 

Life Questions—Religion for To-day— 
My Creed. 

11. James B. Fraser, Reelig, Scotland, 
178}. 

Journey into Khorasan—Highland Smug- 
lers—The Khan’s Tale. 

12. Harriet Martineau, Norwich, England, 
1802, 

Eastern Life, Past and Present—Society 
in America—History of England. 

13. Thomas Arnold, Isle of Wight, 1795. 

Lectures on Modern History—Later Ro- 
man Commonwealth—Sermons. 


14. Celia Parker Woolley, Toledo, O., 


1848. 
Rachael Armstrong—A Girl Graduate— 
Roger Hunt. 
15. Eben G. Scott, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
18 306. 


Development of Constitutional Liberty— 
Reconstruction During the Civil War— 
Intestate Law of Pennsylvania. 


16. Sir John Cheke, Cambridge, England, 
1514. 

Hurt of Sedition—Plutarch of Super- 
stition—Grounds of Belief Concerning the 
Eucharist. 

17. John Wesley, Lincolnshire, England, 
170}. 

Predestination—Appeal to Men of Reason 
and Religion—Psalms and Hymns. 

18. Sidney Colvin, Norwood, England, 
1845. 

Life of Walter Savage Landor—Life of 
John Keats—Life and Letters of R. L. 
Stevenson. 

19. Hermann FE. Von Holst, Livonia, 1841. 

John C. Calhoun—Life of John Brown— 
Constitutional History of the United States. 
20. Charles T. Brooks, Salem, Mass. 

1813. 

Poems—Titan — Old Stone Mill. 

21. John Henry Newman, London, Eng- 
land, 18o17. 

Parochial Sermons—Church of the 
Fathers—Letters on Justification. 

22. H. Rider Haggard, Norfolk, England, 
1856. 

She—King Solomon’s Mines—World’s 
Desire. 

23. Alice M. Williamson, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., 18609. 

Barn Stormers—-Ordered South—The 
House by the Lock. 

24. Rebecca Harding Davis, Washington, 
fa., 1831. 

Kate Hampden—Frances Waldeaux— 
Doctor Warrick’s Daughters. 

25. John Florne Tooke, Westminster, ung- 
land, 17.36. 

Petition of an Englishman—The Diver- 
sions of Purley—Sermons. 

26. Philip Doddridge, London, Englana, 
1702, 

Power and Grace of Christ—Rise and 
Progress of Religion—Family Expositor. 
27. Paul L. Dunbar, Dayton, Ohio, 1872. 

Lyrics of Lonely Life—Folks from Dixie 
—The Uncalled. 

28. Jean Jacques Rousseau, Geneva, Switz- 
erland, 1712. 

La Nouvelle Heloise—Contrat Social— 
Emile. 

29. Brother Azarias (P. F. Mullaney), 
County Tipperary, Treland, 1847. 

Culture of the Spiritual Sense—Develop- 
ment of English Literature—On Thinking. 
30. Herbert D. Ward, Waltham, Mass., 

Is6s. 

Lost Hero--New Senior at Andover— 

Light of the World. 
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THE MISSING ANSWERS TO AN 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS 











hile many people were won- 
dering who wrote ‘‘ An Eng- 
lishwoman’s Love Letters,”’ 
I take it a great many more 
were puzzled to know why 
they were written. The first 
question has been ultimately 
but not satisfactorily an- 
swered by Mr. Lawrence Housman, 
who has done many better things—the 
second point of curiosity is satisfied, 
even gratified, by ‘‘ An Englishman’s 
Love Letters ’’ being the missing an- 
swers to ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters ’’—and these answers do much 
to atone for the letters that instigated 
them, so much, in fact, I am forced to 
wonder if Mr. Housman is vindicat- 
ing himself. 

Very unorthodox are the sentiments 
—maternal, amatory, and literary—of 
this Englishman, and even though we 
know in the end that it is the mother 
who is responsible for the catastrophe, 
we can hardly forgive him for feeling 
thus, ‘‘It is not because I love my 
mother, or for her sake, that I have 
submitted to so much to avoid a rup- 
ture. It is for my own. I do not 
want the pain of regret.’’ And the 
following sentence sounds far more as 
if it was from, not to, the woman: 
‘* Vou like me best when my feet are 
on the earth, you said once when I 
was a-saddle, and I caught the double 
meaning, but darling, there is not a 
hard, cold fact in arithmetic or geom- 
etry, the chemistry or the engineers’ 
manual, that is harder or colder than 
this, that the self-conscious speaking 
spirits inhabiting these living animal 
bodies are immortal ; that they are the 
mythological angels who ‘fell’ from 
heaven. You are on the wrong trail, 
on a false scent when you pay so much 
attention to the physical side of our 


love and permit it to dominate your 
mind. You aredimming the luster of 
the spirit and losing your individuality 
in your personality.” 

The literary opinions of this lover 
are particularly refreshing; ‘‘ Steven- 
son and Kipling are good friends to 
have. I think I have added more to 
my range of vision from the latter than 
from any three other writers. Men- 
tally he is the greatest the world has 
ever had in breadth; his depth has 
yet to be proven. * * * If some 
one would go over our English ‘ liter- 
ature’ and mark out the purely me- 
chanical, what would remain might 
easily be read ina year. I say this, 
not as one of the British publishers 
whom Carlyle—an over-rated, con- 
ceited, egotistical Scotch word monger 
—hated so profoundly because he knew 
they knew he was only a mechanic 
working on other men’s thoughts.’’ ** 

Although scarcely a satisfactory 
lover this author must have been a 
most delightful correspondeut, he has 
ideas about everything, ideas vigorous, 
stimulating. Some one has said, 
‘* Don’t show me the letters you write, 
show me those you receive, those you 
inspire, and I will know what you 
are.”” The Englishwoman must have 
been a charming person.—R. W. V. 


Letter XLV. from ‘‘ The Missing Answers 
to An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.’’ 


DEAREST DULCINIA :—You said that last 
night we were together, ‘‘ you must tell me 
some time why youdo not like Browning, 
and you must give me good reasons,”’ I 
feel in the mood to do it now. I have just 
finished going over the ‘‘Ring and the 
Book,’’ once again for your sake, to see 
if there was an idea or a line I wanted to 
make mine. There was not. 

Take Browning as a whole, as we takea 
machine. Asa poet, what is his philosophy 
or purpose? What is the motive under- 
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lying his song, for all song has a motive 
and expresses an emotion. 

He is the only poet of Lust in the lan- 
guage, so far as I know. He asserts thet 
the purely physical attraction between man 
and woman is ‘‘the rich blossoming of the 
soul,’’ and it is not only the right, but the 
duty of every man and woman who feel this 
animal attraction to give themselves up to 
it without restraint. It is the glory and 
power and delight of Lust that he sings; 
and his undercurrent is that we live but 
one life and reach our highest manifestations 
as animals. I am writing plainly, more 
plainly than I could speak. He does not 
write this plainly. He sugar-coats it in 
every way. He garbs himself in spiritual 
robes and uses all the ‘‘ patter” of the 
nourmanachaya to hide the direction in 
which he is going and the final destination 
of the reader. In this he is the very 
antithesis of the most spiritual poet Ragland 
ever had, Swinburne, whose every thought 
and every idea is thatof the invisible and 
spiritual world, but who clothes them in the 
most sensual language and imagery he can 
find. 

Now I happen to know that man is not 
an animal. When the mineral came to the 
end of its evolution it carried the seed of a 
new kingdom, the vegetable. When that 
ceased, or reached its culmination, it bore 
the seed of the animal kingdom. When 
the animal reached its highest state, the 
anthropoid ape, it had the seed of the new 
kingdom, Man. That kingdom has not yet 
reached a high state of development. It is 
only barely possible to recognize the 
distinction. We arestill at the branching of 
the ways, and we may classify some animals 
as men and some men as animals, making 
the same errors we do sometimes at the 
meeting points of the other kingdoms. 
But man is a kingdom by himself—or rather 
the lowest species of an entirely new 
Kingdom. 

So much for the physiological point and 
Browning's laudation and glorification of 
the animal tendencies, which is as if the 
lowest forms of animal life should hold up 
vegetables as their highest expression and 
ask to be manured. That is what Browning 
does. 

Now it happens that our modern science 
in the laboratory has solved this riddle of 
the kingdoms, and with itthatof man. We 
bave two physical bodies, one of matter 
and one of ether. So has every fifty-ton 
gun turned out at Armstrong’s. So has 
everything in or on this earth, whether of 
solid or liquid or gas, for each and every 
atom of physical matter is the center of a 
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molecule of etheric atoms, and no two 
physical atoms touch, not even in the hard- 
est of steel. Every combination of ma- 
terial atoms has two physical bodies, one 
tangible, one intangible. The Universal 
Life force, working through the etheric 
body of the mineral transforms it into a 
plant ; andso through each of the others. 
Working through the e¢heric body of the 
animal life, ‘‘the rich blossoming of the 
soul,’’ gives us man—not by following aui- 
mal impulses, but by branching off from 
them. A community living according to 
Browning’s ideas and teachings would in 
five generations become gibbering apes; 
magnificent animals, perhaps, but no more. 

You will dispute this generalization and 
analysis of Browning's impelling motive, 
because you know little of the world, less 
of the subtlety of the perverted minds re- 
turning to animalism, and nothing of the 
mystery of life. For the same reason, so 
will many of his admirers. But Browning’s 
disciples who understand him will dispute 
it because they know it to be true; and the 
truth is the last thing they wish to know, 
for it will stop their debauching the minds 
of menand women. That is why I avoid 
the subject. I wanta quiet life. I never 
corrupt any one. I never dispute with any 
one. But yousaid I mustadmire Browning 
or give a good reason. Is this a good one? 

There is much that is admirable in 
Browning, outside of and apart from his 
free-love doctrine. His philosophy and 
theology are sound and sweet ; but unfortu- 
nately his free-love, or lust, like the ether, 
permeates and is an integral part of it. 

‘* Solomon had a million wives,’’ accord- 
ing to Huck Finn, and yet was a wise man 
But, as Nigger Jim said, a man may be wise 
in some things and a fool in others, and 
like Jim, I would prefer a boiler factory to 
a harem if I had tochoose. And Solomon 
does not preach lust even if he practices it : 
while Browning reverses Solomon and 
preaches it without practicing it. 

I do not think you will care any the less 
for me because my wife in this life will be 
the one woman in the world to me; or be- 
cause I have a different conception of the 
truth, in this respect, from that of your 
favorite poet. I have no morals. Neither 
wise any religion. Leastwise any respect 
for current opinion. They do not enter into 
the question, but I have an inheritance from 
past ages and a future life to live, and I 
simply cannot afford to trade the former for 
a mess of Browning pottage, when I am not 
hungry; or imperil the latter, when there 
is nothing to gain. Kiss me in forgiveness, 
dear, and let it go at that. 
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PEST SELLING BOOARAS 


linor Glyn’s ‘‘ Visits of Eliza- 

beth’’ has been the book 

of the month, the fresh im- 

pressions of the innocent 

young girl thrown into 

English high society hav- 

ing a charm of prim sim- 

plicity and _  artlessness 
which has given the book a distinct 
and worthy precedence. ‘‘ The Hel- 
met of Navarre,’’ by Bertha Runkle 
has also had a welcome which is full 
of promise. Booker T. Washington’s 
‘‘Up from Slavery ’’ has instantly im- 
pressed itself upon the country as a 
work of more than ordinary value, 
being clear in thought, firm in ex- 
pression, and giving not merely a life 
of the author, but likewise a biogra- 
phy of his race and generation. An- 
other book which has made a good 
first impression is ‘‘ A Sailor's Log,”’ 
by Robley D. Evans—a conspicuous 
figure in the naval world, who has left 
his mark upon contemporary history. 


Ne 
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At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


FICTION. 


‘““The Visits of Elizabeth,’? by Elinor 
Glyn. 

‘‘The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle. 

‘*Eben Holden,’’ by Irving Bacheller. 

“Arrows of the Almighty,’’ by Owen 
Johnson. 

‘*Her Mountain Lover,”’ 
land. 

‘*Penelope’s Irish Experiences,’’ by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 


by Hamlin Gar- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.”’ 

‘‘Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘*A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 

‘* Life and Letters of Thomas H. Huxley,”’ 
by his son. 

‘*General Meade,’’ by Isaac R. Penny- 
packer. 

““U. S. Grant,’? by Owen Wister 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION. 


‘*The Visits of Elizabeth,’’ 
Glyn. 

‘* Babs the Impossible,’’ by Sarah Grand. 

‘* Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ by Maurice 
Thompson. 

‘‘The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle. 

‘ The Octopus,’’ by Frank Norris. 

‘*John Henry,’’ by Hugh McHugh. 


by Elinor 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘‘Landmark History of New York,’’ by 
Albert Ulmann 

‘*Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘* Klizabeth and Her German Garden.’’ 

‘“A Journey to Nature,’’ by J. P. Mow- 
bray. 

‘‘The Evolution of Immortality,” 
D. McConnell. 

**The Life of Phillips Brooks,’’ by Alex- 
ander Allen. 


by S. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company's, 
Philadelphia : 


FICTION. 

‘‘In the Name of a Woman,”’’ by A. W. 
Marchmont. 

‘*Ways of the Service,’’ by 
Palmer. 

‘« The Tower of Wye,”’ by William Henry 
Babcock. 

‘*A4 Maryland Manor,’’ by 
Emory. 

‘‘ Every Inch a King,’’ by Josephine C. 
Sawyer. 

‘*Under-Studies,”” by Mary E. Wilkins. 


Frederick 


Frederick 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘« The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,’’ by 
W. H. Wilkins. 

‘‘The Thirteen Colonies,’”’ by Helen Ains- 
lee Smith. 

‘*General Meade,’ 
packer. 

‘* German Life in Town and Country,’’ by 
William H. Dawson. 

‘‘ English Politics in Early Virginia His- 
tory,’’ by Alexander Brown. 


’ 


by Isaac R. Penny- 
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At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 


FICTION. 


‘*Truth Dexter,’’ by Sidney McCall. 


“The Visits of Elizabeth,’ by Elinor 
Glyn. 


‘The Turn of the Road,’’ by Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham. 


‘*The Love-Letters of the King,’’ by 
Richard Le Gallienne. 


‘* Observations of Henry,’’ by Jerome K. 
Jerome. 


‘Uncle Terry,’’ by Charles Clark Munn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘The Love-Letters of Victor Hugo,’’ 
translated by Elizabeth W. Latimer. 


‘*The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” by 
Ida M. Tarbell. 

‘*Encyclopedia of Etiquette,’’ by Emily 
Holt. 

‘*Private Life of King Edward VII.,’’ by 
a member of the Royal household. 

‘* The Transit of Civilization,’’ by Edward 
Eggleston. 


‘*An American with Lord Roberts,” by 
Julian Ralph. 





MY STAR. 


Shine on, thou bright beacon, 
Unclouded and free, 

From thy high place of calmness, 
On life’s troubled sea ; 

Its morning of promise, 
Its smooth seas are gone, 

And the billows rave wildly— 
Then, bright one, shine on. 


The wings of the tempest 
May rush o’er thy ray, 

But tranquil thou smilest, 
Undimm'd by its sway ; 

High, high o’er the world, 
Where storms are unknown, 

Thou dwellest, all beauteous, 
All glorious alone. 


From the deep womb of darkness 
The lightning flash leaps ; 

O’er the bark of my fortune 

Each mad billow sweeps ; 






At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 


FICTION. 


‘*A Soldier of Virginia,’’ by Burton Eg- 
bert Stevenson. 

‘*The Making of Christopher Ferring- 
ham,’’ by Beulah Marie Dix. 


‘* Truth Dexter,’’ by Sidney McCall. 


‘“‘The Visits of Elizabeth,’’ by Elinor 
Glyn. 

‘* The Successors of Mary the First,’’ by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


‘*The Turn of the Road,’’ by Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


““Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘‘Bird Portraits,’ by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. 


‘‘Ten Months a Captive Among Fili- 
pinos,’’ by Albert Sonnichsen. 


‘“‘A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 


‘*The Woodpeckers,’’ by Fannie Hardy 
Eckstrom. 


‘‘A Literary History of America,’’ by 
Barrett Wendell. 


From the port of her safety 
By warring winds driven, 
And no light o’er her course 
But yon lone one from Heaven. 


Yet fear not, thou frail one, 
The hour may be near, 

When our own sunny headlands 
Far off shall appear ; 

When the voice of the storm 
Shall be silent and past, 

In some island of Heaven 
We may anchor at last. 


But, bark of eternity, 
Where art thou now! 
The tempest wave shrieks 
O’er each plunge of thy prow ; 
On the world’s dreary ocean 
Thus shattered and tost— 
Then, lone one, shine on; 
If I lose thee, I’m lost. 


—W. P.V. 
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Let him never dream that his bullet’s scream 
Went wide of its island mark, 

Home to the heart of bis darling land when 
She stumbled and sinned in the dark, 


is William Vaughn Moody’s prayer 
for ‘‘ A Soldier Fallen in the Philip- 
pines,’’ and in ‘‘ An Ode in the Time 
of Hesitation,’ though for him 


‘The springsladen breeze 
Out of the gladdening West is sinister 
With sounds of nameless battle over seas,’’ 


he says: 


‘*T dare not yet believe! my ears are shut ! 
I will not Lear the thin satiric praise 
And muffled laughter of our enemies, 
Bidding us never sheathe our valiant sword 
Till we have changed our birthright for a 
gourd 
Of wild impulse stolen from a barbarian’s 
hut; 
Showing how wise it is to cast away 
The symbols of our spiritual sway, 
That so our hands with better ease 
May wield the driver’s whip and grasp the 
jailer’s keys. 
* * * * * 
Was it for this our fathers kept the law? 
This crown shall crown their struggle and 
their ruth? 
Are we the eagle nation Milton saw, 
Viewing its mighty youth, 
Soon to possess the mountain winds of 
truth, 
And be a swift familiar of the sun 
Where aye before God’s face his trumpets 
run? 
Or have we but the talons and the maw, 
And for the object likeness of our heart 
Shall some less lordly lived be set apart? 
Some gross-billed wader where the swamps 
are fat, 
Some gorger in the sun? Some prowler 
with the bat?’’ 


By which we see that though his 
thought and expression have all the 
beauty of health, his politics are fear- 
fully dyspeptic. 

And Mr. Moody should eschew 
politics and commune with nature, of 
whose soul I take it he is no mean 
interpreter for, for him 
‘The country, even when it hindered most, 
Seemed conscious of the thing I went to find, 
The rocks and bushes looming through the 


mist 
Questioned and acquiesced and understood ; 


William Vaughn 
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Moody 
The trees and streams believed; the wind 
and rain, 
Even they, for all their temper, had some 
words 
Of faith and comfort. 
* * * * 


Soon the stars failed; the late moon, too; 

I think my heart had sucked their beams 
from them 

To build more blue amid the murky night 

Its own miraculous day.”’ 


One who has wandered 


‘* Through tragic twilights when the stricken 
sea 
Groveled with fear,’’ 


one who has felt the wild laugh 
Of naked nature crash across his blood, 


and can express his thoughts thus 

clear, may surely be believed when he 

says of the ‘‘singing moon,”’ 

‘*Out of her changing lights I wove my 
youth 

A place to dwell in, sweet and spiritual, 

And all the bitter years of my exile 

My heart has called afar off unto her. 

So, after many days, love finds its own ! 

The futile adorations, the waste tears, 

The hymns that fluttered low in the false 


dawn, 
She has uptreasured as a lover’s gift.’’ 
* * * * * 


‘* But they can never cast my earnings up, 
Who know so well my losses.’’ 

And who cares for losses when he 
bears in mind a time and place where 
‘« The opal heart of afternoon 
Was clouding on to throbs of storm, 

Ashen within the ardent west 

The lips of thunder muttered harm, 
And as a bubble like to break 

Hung heaven’s trembling amethyst.’’ 

While what he has saved seems so 
fair we can scarcely grieve with Mr. 
Moody for those 
‘‘Lost verses from his youth’s gold canti- 

cle,”’ 
but feel sure that if he keeps the 
promise of this book of poems for him , 
as ‘‘for the other’’ he speaks of, we 
feel sure there will be— 


‘* More and less 
Than woman's near-felt tenderness, 
A million voices dim. 
Praising him, praising him !”’ 


—R.W. V. 
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rom a literary and artistic 
point of view the current 
number of Harper’s is a 
notable one with which to 
begin the summer. The 
frontispiece is a reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Pyle’s, entitled 
“Voung Sum mer.’’ 
Among the features are ‘‘A Sea 
Turn,’’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
and ‘‘The Rescue,’’ by Eugene 
Wood. Mr. Howells occupies the 
Editor’s Easy Chair as usual, and 
Hayden Carruth, assisted by writers 
and artists, fills the Editor’s Drawer 
with the lighter side of life. 


Scribner's contains, among other 
good things, ‘‘ Krag, the Kootenay 
Ram,’’ a new two-part animal story, 
by Ernest Seton-Thompson; the 
second instalment of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s ‘‘The Diary of a Goose 
Girl;’’ ‘‘ Scotch Universities,’ an 
entertaining descriptive article, by 
Prof. John Grier Hibbin; and ‘‘ Pas- 
sages from a Diary in the Pacific- 
Samoa,’’ by John LaFarge. 


The three-part novelette, ‘‘ The 
Making of a Marchioness,’’ by Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett, begins in the 
current Century. It is not historical 
but it is certainly romantic—a sort 
of society ‘‘fairy story ’’—without 
fairies ; the scene of which is laid in 
an English country house—where an 
English nobleman is the center of 
matrimonial interest on the part of 
both the English and Americans 
present. 


The cover of Everybody's Maga- 
zine is designed by Frank Walter 
Taylor. ‘‘ Fighting Pests With Insect 
Allies,’’ by L. O. Howard, shows 
how certain pests may be destroyed 
by parasitic and fertilizing insects ; 
Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., writes of ‘‘ Shoot- 
ing Away Hail Storms;’’ and ‘‘ The 
Study of Children,’’ by Arthur Mac- 
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Donald, describes interesting results 
obtained by the investigation of a 
large number of children. Short 
stories and poems add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the number. 


Among the illustrated articles in the 
Cosmopolitan are ‘‘ How to Choose a 
Child’s Pony,’’ by Francis Trevelyan; 
‘‘“The Youngest Soldiets in the 
World,”’ by Allen Sangree, and ‘A 
Girl’s College Life,’’ by Lavinia Hart. 
There are new chapters of the serials 
and the fiction is contributed by Ian 
Maclaren, Tudor Jenks, and O'Neill 
Latham. 


Josiah Flynt contributes a new 
‘*Worldof Graft’’ article to WeClure’s, 
called ‘‘ Boston, a Plain-Clothes Man’s 
Town.’’ The authorhas gained his 
facts by living among criminals in the 
cities of which he writes, and in the 
present paper he characterizes Boston’s 
police corruption with the same fear- 
lessness and directness that have 
aroused so much anxiety among the 
‘* Powers that Rule ’’ in Chicago and 
New York. ‘‘ The True Story of 
Kabeth, the Aleut,’’ is written by 
Frank A. Vanderlip and Harold 
Bolce ; the clever essayist, E. S. 
Martin, has an article entitled 
‘* Women,’’ and there are short stories 
by prominent authors. 


Maxwell Gray—who wrote ‘‘ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland’’—is the 
author of the complete novel entitled 
‘* Four-Leaved Clover ’’ in the ‘‘ Vew”’ 
Lippincott. It is a story of English 
country life. ‘‘Her Maiden Name,’’ 
by ‘‘Suzette’’ [Caroline Lockhart], 
must appeal to many persons at this 
season of crowded ocean travel, when 
unsuspecting girls are likely to meet 
such men as ‘‘Horace Sylvester 


Monteith ’’ coming to America *‘ to 
make large investments in land ’’—or 
for other reasons. 
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Clarence L. Cullen, whose ‘‘ Tales 
of the Ex Tanks’’ have diverted many 
readers, contributes a humorous skit 
called ‘‘ An Enemy to the Throne.’’ 
It is about a French Minister of 
Finance. Poems appropriate to the 
month of roses and up to the high 
standard are ‘‘ The Reed's Strength,’’ 
by Carlotta Perry; ‘‘ Cherry-Boughs,’’ 
by Lizette Woodworth Reese; ‘‘ The 
Greater Joy,’ by Frank Walcott 
Hutt; ‘‘Old Lace,’’ by James Buck- 
ham, and ‘‘ Bloodroot,’’ by Clinton 
Scollard. 


Among the illustrated articles in 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly are 
“Hunting Wild Beasts With a 
Camera,’’ by A. G. Wallihan; 
‘‘Fighting Fires in a Coal Mine,’’ 
by Percival Ridsdale: and ‘‘ The 
Morning Calm Country—Korea,’’ by 
Robert E. Speer. The fiction in this 
number is contributed by William 
McLeod Raine, Eden Phillpotts and 
E. Hough. 


Munsey’s opens with an interesting 
article by Fritz Cunliffe-Owen, on 
‘‘ British Ducal Houses,’’ describing 
the houses of the most exalted per- 
sonages in the British peerage. 
‘‘ American Game Preserves ’’ is writ- 
ten by Maximilian Foster; J. P. 
Coughlin has a character sketch of 
Helen Miller Gould; and the short 
stories are by well-known authors. 


‘‘ Arlington and Its Memories,’’ by 
Catherine Frances Cavanagh, is the 
opening paper in the /unior Munsey. 
“From Forest to Saw Mill,’’ by 
Stewart Edward White, is an article 
describing the American industry of 
lumbering. Other papers of interest 
are written by Grant Richardson, 
Franklin Chester, T. C. Martin and 
others. 


The New England Vagazine has as 
frontispiece the portrait of Sir George 
Williams, founder of the Y. M. C. A. 
Some papers of interest are ‘‘ Marsh- 
field and Its Historic House,’’ by 
Ruth A. Bradford ; and ‘‘ The Boston 
Public Gardens,’’ by Charles W. 
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Stevens. Short stories and poems 
complete the number. 


Among the illustrated articles in 
Ainslee’s are ‘‘The Making of a 
Jockey,’’ by Allen Sangree; ‘‘ Girl 
Colonies in New York,’’ by Alice 
Katharine Fallows; ‘‘ Wu Ting- 
Fang,’’ by L. A. Coolidge; and, 
‘* Alone Across Alaska,’’ by Robert 
Dunn. The short stories are by 
Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., M. J. Hutchins 
and others. 


How General Fred. Funston has 
risen to the pinnacle of his present 
fame, and some chapters from his 
career, are picturesquely told in the 
June J7/etropolitan. Clara Morris, the 
gifted actress, has an illustrated short 
story entitled ‘‘ Found—A Gentle- 
man,’’ and the New Metropolitan 
Girl is introduced in this number. 


‘The Fate of the Border Knight,’’ 
by Marcus D. Richter, is the complete 
novel in the Argosy. There are new 
instalments of the several serials, and 
stories by well-known authors add to 
the attractiveness of the number. 


FAMILY. 


The leading feature of the Woman's 
Home Companion is a drawing by 
Howard Chandler Christy, to illus- 
trate an article on diplomatic life 
abroad. Few people are aware that 
in the mountains of North Carolina 
there exists an Indian republic whose 
government is quite outside the juris- 
diction of the State or of the United 
States. Mr. Landon Knight has vis- 
ited this little republic and his descrip- 
tion of it appears in this number, fully 
illustrated with photographs. 


Maxfield Parrish’s fine decorative 
design on the cover of Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal forms a fitting intro- 
duction to an attractive issue. 
Among the most interesting features 
are a double page of pictures, entitled 
‘‘Where Golf is Played,’’ showing 
some of the handsomest country club 
houses in America ; a series of curious 
‘Love Stories of the Zoo,’’ told by 
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Clifford Howard ; the first instalment 
of a new serial, ‘‘ Aileen,’’ by Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins; a touching full- 
page picture of ‘‘ The Passing of the 
Farm,’’ by W. L. Taylor; the queer 
experiences with ‘‘Some People I 
Have Married,’’ by the Rev. D. M. 
Steele, and a vigorous article on 
‘* Women as ‘ Poor Pay,’’’ by Edward 
Bok. Numerous other articles of 
general and domestic interest fill out 
the rest of the number. 


JUVENILE. 

It is a touching tale that Josephine 
Daskam tells with considerable vivac- 
ity in the opening pages of Sf. 
Nicholas. ‘‘The Prodigal Imp” isa 
boy who runs away from home be- 
cause he has nothing more exciting 
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than kittens to keep; and the frontis- 
piece, picturing his return will strike 
a responsive chord in every mother’s 
heart, as well as in many children’s, 
‘‘The Fireman’’ is the hero of the 
current chapter, by Cleveland Moffett, 
on ‘‘ Careers of Danger and Daring.” 
‘Wild Flowers I have Known’’— 
the Dog-Wood, the Tiger-Lily, the 
Dande-Lion, etc.—are sung in humor- 
ous verse by Jennie Hartswick, with 
illustrations by Miss Cory ; Charles F. 
Holder tells of a ride in a home-made 
boat drawn by a shark in a tide- water 
aquarium. ‘‘ The Gorgeous Giraffe”’ 
is celebrated in rhymes by Carolyn 
Wells and in pictures by Harrison 
Cady ; and plants and animals are the 
heroes and heroines of Nature and 
Science for Young*Folks. 
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By 


The English Bible has done more 
to make the English race one than all 
its laws. This great landmark estab- 
lished both its tongue and its morals, 
the vehicles of its letters and the 
foundations of its character. The 
‘*Evolution of the English Bible’’ is 
not, as its author, Mr. H. W. Hoare, 
thinks, the first in its field of hand- 
book narrative of English versions, but 
it is the most liberally planned. This 
easily written work of a Balliol man 
runs rapidly from Caedmon and Cyne- 
wulf to King James and the later re- 
visers. It is less technical than Canon 
Westcott’s ‘‘ General View of the His- 
tory of the English Bible, two vol- 
umes, 1872, and compares versions 
less fully than J. I. Mombert’s ‘‘ Hand- 


Talcott Williams, 


book of the English Versions,’’ 1882. 
It is larger than short narratives, such 
as ‘‘ The Book and Its Story,’’ of forty 
years ago, or the little books of T. H. 
Pattison or J. H. Blount. Mr. Black- 
ford Condit’s ‘‘ History of the English 
Bible,’’ 1882, covers exactly Mr. 
Hoare’s plan and space, and if the 
latter had not this book before him 
his mind has worked in a parallel 
channel. Mr. Condit quotes more 
fully from the versions. Mr. Hoare 
tells more fully the environing history 
of each translation, which lends the 
livelier interest. The book is well 
printed, has an array of facsimiles and, 
what is absent in other like narratives, 
the broad view of the historian and 
cultivated man. 











Mr. Poultney Bigelow has had wide 
opportunities. He has used them to 
travel, rather than to learn. He has 
been everywhere. He has met every- 
body. But he gossips instead of 
teaching. ‘‘ The Children of the 
Nations ’' is a book full of agreeable, 
interesting essays on colonies, colo- 
nists and colonization. There is much 
reminiscence of travel and some of 
books of reference. Close study of 
the facts, statistics, laws, administra- 
tions or history of colonies is absent. 


x * 


‘* Monopolies, Past and Present,’’ 
is a primer-manual on its subject. 
Long for a primer, it is short for a 
manual. Nocas full as a manual, it 
is more than a primer. Professor 
James Edward Le Rossignol holds a 
chair in economics in Denver. He 
belongs to the new generation of 
economic students, just out, who cul- 
tivate clarity of statement and a bal- 
ance of conclusion. ‘They stand asa 
reaction from the rather extreme 
“‘socialists of the chair’’ of fifteen or 
twenty years ago, who succeeded the 
‘orthodox ’’ men of twenty-five and 
thirty-five years before. The last 
thought all was right in competition. 
The next that all was wrong. The 
new crop balances. Professor Le Ros- 
signol is clear but conventional. He 
‘quotes Jacob as a monopolist and 
Joseph with a lack of historical dis- 
‘cfimination. His view of the guild is 
narrowed to a group of medizeval in 
stances. The trail of the ‘‘ received 
authorities ’’ is over his pages. He 
is clear. His sketch is complete. 
His remedies are moderate. He is 
wedded tonoone theory. Witha biblio- 
graphical list of accessible authorities 
before each clear chapter he will bea 
boon to the college student writing a 
theme on ‘‘trusts,’’ and of almost 
‘equal worth to the ignorant, inquiring 
“average reader.’’ 


* 
* * 


Miss Edith Wyatt has discovered, 
‘uncovered Chicago. Mr. Henry Blake 
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Fuller thought he had; but the 
‘* Cliff-Dwellers ’’ was not what was 
in Chicago, but in Mr. Fuller’s head. 
Miss Wyatt has done it. She did it 
first in two or three pastels in 
McClure’s. Now she has done it ina 
book full of them, ‘‘ Everyone His 
Own Way.’’ This short book has 
twenty-one short stories, and all but 
two or three go straight to the center. 
She sees, she tells it and she knows 
when to stop and of such is the king- 
dom of new writers worth reading. 
«* 

The ‘‘ Wit and Wisdom of Jesus,’’ 
by Mr. George Wright Buckley, is a 
reverent and sincere attempt to make 
the personal flavor of the character of 
visible Christ. The simplicity of the 
original utterances makes this not 
easy. Nor does Mr. Buckley quite 
grasp the Semitic frame of mind. 

xx 

Professor Shailer Mathews, of Chi- 
cago University, has put in a single 
volume, first published a year ago, a 
rapid narrative of the ‘‘ French Revo- 
lution.’’ It puts before the American 
reader, and for the first time, the work 
of Taine, Gardiner, and other recent 
investigators. It has no special sense 
of style ; but is fair. 

xx 

Mr. Churton Collins is an English 
critic with a keen style, a wide scholar- 
ship and a hot temper. A decade 
ago a Quarterly Review article proved 
him dangerous, and he has written 
since then like a man who had 
lost all his old friends and never ex- 
pected to makea newone. ‘‘Ephem- 
era Critica; or, Plain Truths About 
Current Literature,’’ collects Mr. Col- 
lins’ short articles in the Saturday Re- 
view. He has a considerable com- 
mand of language. More often, his 
language has a considerable command 
of him. Mr. Collins has the two-fold 
creed that literature is taught in the 
universities by men unfamiliar with 
the books they teach and that English 
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criticism is log-rolling. Each has its 
truth ; but Mr. Collins is useful, not 
for the attacks he makes, but for the 
minute textual facts with which his 
pages are thronged. 


* 
* * 


‘* China,’’ by Mr. E. H. Parker, has 
come late on the field; but, while it 
is a dear book for its size, $3.25, it is 
the best single volume, so far as in- 
formation goes, which has appeared 
in the flood of books .for two years 
past. More for reference than for 
reading, its author, connected with 
University College, Liverpool, and 
long a resident, has crammed the 
book with minute fact. 


* * 


Two hypotheses, and only two, can 
satisfy the demands of immortality. 
One assumes a spiritual universe in- 
dependent of cause and effect, of place 
and time, of solid and liquid, as each 
is understood in the material universe 
of matter. The other looks on matter 
as capable of an indefinite develop- 
ment which ends in tenuous etheric 
conditions, giving the group of super- 
sensual phenomena known as the spir- 
itual world. 

Both theories assume a condition 
transcending the ordinary conditiotis 
of matter. One finds it from eternity 
and free from cause and effect, and the 
other finds it in future eternity as the 
product of cause and effect. The Rev. 
Dr. Samuel D. McConnell, the keen- 
est thinker and possessing the most 
lucid style of any clergyman writing 
on these issues, has taken the second 
horn of this dilemma. Christianity 
has usually taken the first. Dr. Mc- 
Connell thinks this is solely because 
of the hardness of their heads. In 
‘«The Evolution of Immortality,’’ he 
tries to prove that the etheric fluid 
gives conditions under which a body 
composed under its reactions could 
do in the material world what those 
possessing a spiritual body do or are 
supposed to do. Inert matter de- 
velops the cell and the cell rises 
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through all the spires of form, in 
which no sharp line can be drawn 
between animal and man. Man at 
his best, not all men, can be good. 
If he is good, Christ taught he gains 
the power of an endless life and this 
power lies in the creation: by right 
conduct of an etheric body, which 
Christ had after resurrection. 

This book is a most notable contri- 
bution to a knowledge of the state of 
thought among clergymen and of the 
thinking state of men able to believe 
this hypothesis. It dodges the crucial 
test. Is the spiritual world subject 
to cause and effect? If it is, there is 
an end of moral responsibility. Etheric 
man may be immortal, but he must be 
a machine. If ether is free from cause 
and effect and yields a moral volition, 
then it is our old friend, a spiritual 
world put at the end, instead of the be- 
ginning, for a ‘‘spirit’’. is not, as Dr. 
McConnell assumes, a fragment in the 
Platonic-Christian theory, but part of 
a continuous system. 

x*% 

Edward John Phelps, (1822-1900), 
was a great lawyer in a small State 
whose corporation practice was not 
marked by conspicuous cases. He 
was sixty-three before he was recog: 
nized and he died at seventy-eight. 
after having been minister to England 
and counsel in the Bering Sea Arbi- 
tration, his weighty ability only fully 
known tothe bar. A shapely volume 
of ‘‘Orations and Essays’’ compiled 
by Mr. J. G. McCullough fairly gives 
the man. His theory on the Bering 
Sea issue, the work of an able man in 
a field with whose bearings and limi- 
tation he was not familiar by practice, 
is as far wrong as his essay on John 
Marshall is able. He is at his best as 
a jurist in his Edinburgh address on 
“The Law of the Land,’’ and asa 
lawyer in arguing ‘‘ Equitable Estop- 
pel.’’ The clear, massive, impressive 
style he has, is such as lawyers only 
acquire in the slow rounded growth of 
a country practice in the common law, 
without haste and never without re- 
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search. No man gets this style whose 
cases are got up for him by his juniors 
in a big city practice. 

The ‘‘ Industrial and Social History 
of England,’’ by Professor Edward 
Potts Cheyney, for twenty years pro- 
fessor of European history in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is a lucid, 
condensed survey of English changes 
from the medizval village to the 
modern factory. Such a work cannot 
be novel; but it may, as this is, be 
clear, comprehensive ana continuous. 
No stress is laid on racial constituents 
and increments or the light thrown on 
them by anthropometry. The familiar 
error as to the Gulf Stream is per- 
petuated. The work is that of a 
specialist who has kept closely to his 
field but knows that thoroughly. The 
declaration that the organization of 
trades unions ‘‘ has led to no resulting 
loss of her (England’s) industrial 
supremacy,’’ anticipates the present 
state of the case. The strength of the 
book lies in its arrangement, extent, 
sustained interest and temperate, ac- 
curate statement. A text-book, it is 
interesting enough to read. Divided 
practically into three parts, medizeval 
villages, towns and trade, the break-up 
of this order by plague and economic 
change and its passage into com- 
mercial expansion and factory de- 
velopment, with lastly, the extension 
of government control and of free 
association, the two trends of the 
future in Professor Cheyney’s opinion. 
It would be more intevesting if it had 
an underlying social philosophy ; but 
also less accurate. 


Pil 
The Australian novel nas about it 
the flavor of travel. It is a new 


world, yet English spoken. The 
coarse, brutal passion and class hatred 
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of England are there, heated seven- 
fold by a new andrainlesssun. ‘‘ The 
Wisdom of Esau,’’ by Messrs. C. H. 
Chomley and R. Outhwaite, tells the 
Australian land squatting story. Our 
land laws have had their wrongs. 
They are white by the iniquities of 
the Australian ‘‘squatter.’’ These 
are, in this novel, coarsely told with- 
out skill, with force. Besides there 
are the sweeping fires, droughts, the 
giant trees, floods and all that over- 
wrought disaster nature deals with 
liberal hand in the northern half of 
Victoria, just above the watered 
lands, where the rainfall dwindles to 
a scant fifteen or twenty inches a year 
and comes at once. This is not a 
novel reader’s novel. It ends like a 
pall. But it has a photographic 
accuracy. 


«x % 

‘* Domestic Service,’’ by Miss Lucy 
Maynard Salmon, the painstaking and 
stimulating professor of history in 
Vassar, which first appeared in 1897, 
has just been issued in a second edi- 
tion, unusual for such a book. A 
chapter has been added on domestic 
service in Europe, compiled for the 
most part from reports and papers, 
the eighth volume of Mr. Booth’s great 
work furnishing most of the English 
citations. The essential conditions 
Miss Salmon finds unchanged. No- 
where, she concludes, is this problem 
solved. She lays, perhaps, too little 
stress on the willingness to remain in 
service, the acceptance of the position, 
as ameliorating its relations abroad 
Islam has managed somehow to solve 
the problem of ready self respecting 
service better than Christianity. All 
Christian and civilized lands face the 
same problem, even in Germany, 
whose useless and onerous ‘‘service- 
book ”’ Miss Salmon properly charac- 
terizes. 
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THE TRIBULATIONS of a PRINCESS 


erhaps no. book of its kind 

has ever been so widely read 

and discussed as the anony- 

mous ‘‘ Martyrdom of an 
Empress,’’ published just 

two yearsago. The author 

of that remarkable work 

has now put in the hands 

of her publishers a personal account 
of her own life, from the days of her 
childhood on through the years of her 
married life as the wife of a Russian 
Prince to the point where, released 
from an uncongenial mate, she married 
an English commoner. The book is 
even longer than ‘‘ The Martyrdom of 
an Empress,’’ and gives a more varied 
and sensational chronicle of court life 
in the European capitals, pictured with 
the same graphic power and piquant 
touch which characterized the style 
of the former work. The peculiar 
interest of the book lies in the fact 
that veiled under a thin disguise, im- 
portant royal personages and conti- 
nental diplomats are portrayed, various 
acts and crises in their careers are 
frankly treated, and all the while one 
has little difficulty in recognizing the 
originals and identifying certain things 
characteristic of them with actual 
happenings in recent modern history. 
It needs but a glance at the opening 
chapter to foresee that nothing com- 
monplace or tame will command the 
attention of the narrator. Possessed 
ofahigh-strung, nervoustemperament, 
proud and self willed, enthusiastic and 
passionate, with an eye that dwells 
ever on the romantic and picturesque 
side of things, the procession of 
events as unfolded in these pages 
presents a panorama of life as it is 
lived in high places, which is at once 
profound and bizarre in its varied 
human interest. During the first ten 
years of her life the young Princess 
was reared under a Spartan rule of 
discipline and treated as a boy. In- 


deed, not until her eighth year, after 
the death of her father, was the sex 
of the writer revealed to her. Her 
father had always exercised a tender 
regard for his young daughter, but 
the mother was stern and unbending, 
and with the death of her father, the 
tribulations of the young Princess 
began. 

It was her mother’s ambition that 
she should make a royal match, and 
the Princess met her first great sorrow 
when she was frustrated in her love 
and compelled to marry a Russian 
Prince. Karl’s character, as it is 
shown to us, was not a very agreeable 
one. He was amiable with the amia- 
bility of a man of the world, but with 
all the faults and vices of a man of 
the world. It can be readily seen, 
therefore, that the married life of the 
Princess was not a happy lot. In 
time, after the cruel years had left 
their mark on the young Princess, 
fate was kind to her and removed her 
husband, who was killed in a duel. 
Thereafter she fell in love with a 
young English diplomat who returned 
her love, and after many difficulties 
and in spite of the bitter opposition 
and contempt of her friends and her 
mother, she married him and settled 
down to the life of a commoner. 

This is the merest thread of the 
story which teems with the most in- 
teresting details, with racy gossip, 
with reports of diplomatic events and 
accounts of strange episodes in the 
lives of men and women in exalted 
positions, caught as only a partici- 
pant in their affairs could capture 
them, in the great crises when the 
soul is laid bare and the motives of 
action are clearly discerned. ‘There is 
a long interview with the late Czar of 
Russia which occupies a whole chap- 
ter and which is a part of the young 
Princess’ Siberian experience, when 
she took the law into her own hands, 
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braved Nicholas to his face, won the 
reprieve of a young soldier who had 
been falsely accused and exiled, and 
instead of waiting for the slow process 
of Russian police to liberate him, 
went herself for days throvgh the 
rigors of a Siberia winter until she 
reached the prisoner and set him free. 
All this part of the narrative reads 
with a thrill of romance and yet it 
has the realism of truth for its basis. 
The Empress who figured so promi- 
nently in the previous book is also 
spoken of frequently in this present 
work and many other royal and emi- 
nent persons well known in the courts 
of Europe are introduced. The Prin- 
cess being a fine horsewoman took 
part in many hunts and was frequently 
in the open field, which often led her 


into adventures and _ hairbreadth 


escapes. Fora good deal of her life 


during her marriage was spent in the 
camp while her husband was on duty 


in one of the campaigns that oftem 


ravage the small countries of Europe. 
‘* The Tribulations of a Princess ”’ 


is in every way worthy of the author 


of ‘‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress,’’ 
and is not only equal to that work in 
the startling nature of its revelations, 


in its thrill of its romance, in its. 


naivete and charm, it surpasses and 


transcends that book in the rare 


human interest and insight of a life 
lived under peculiar conditions, in a 
position of isolation from the world, 
yet a position in which all the world 
has a profound curiosity and sympa- 
thetic interest.—/. McA. 


Milig” STe 


BRYN MAWR STORIES 


en of them—‘‘to show the 
college unity in diversity the 
editors have carefully chosen 
ayy authors from the older and 
Ni younger alumnae and from 
NI the undergraduates.” 
\ One would be willing to 
be as eminently correct as 
Timothy Trask to pass that delightful 
day ‘‘In Maytime ’’ with Sir Marshal 
—and I am not sure but that this 
story in which ‘‘ Pembroke Arch is the 
gateway to the past and jovial Old 
England pours through it’’ is not the 
best expression I have ever heard of 
the college spirit and that spirit though 
“college life is not dramatic and col- 
lege stories have no dramatic interest”’ 
is the substance of the real romance. 
It comes to us with the first intima- 
tion that we are really part of the 
Alma Mater and never leaves any 
until long years after they quit ‘‘the 
land where we were dreaming ;’’ some 


of us retain it always and are blessed 
among people. 

The purport of the book is obvious 
and well sustained. It is to dispossess 
the world of the idea that the typical 
Bryn Mawr girl is an intolerant sophis- 
ticated hermit crab, a puling nun, 
and to point out to the Bryn Mawrtyrs- 
elect and to freshmen that those who 
mock at common sense and defy col- 
lege spirit are ignored and jeered at. 

‘‘A Diplomatic Crusade’”’ is the 
epitome of the intentions of the other 
nine stories, and it suggests to me 
that itis a pity to commence in the 
middle. Why not start at the begin- 
ning, catch them young—before they 
ever think of going to college, make 
them think of it? How? Why, write 
girl stories, fresh invigorating stories 
of athletics, and all the other amuse- 
ments which modern opinion permits 
the girl of to-day. The field is per- 
fectly open—there is an incredible 
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scarcity of good books for girls—by 
which I mean proper books, that a girl 
will read with interest, because a book 
that will not be read for its intrinsic 
and sustained interest is worse than 
useless,as literature,for young people. 

There never was a boy who knew 
Tom Brown who did not take away 
from school and college almost as 
much of him as of the dearest friend 
he had there in flesh—and it they 
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never went to school or college they 
at least tasted some of its joys through 
Arnold’s immortal book. Tom has 
been lonely a long time—he should 
have a girl friend—and I am sure that 
these Bryn Mawr stories are an earn- 
est that she will come from Pembroke 
if Pembroke only tries. 

From a typographic and bibliope- 
gistic standpoint the book is almost 
perfect.—R. W. V’. 


wiv 


SUNRISE SONNETS 


i, 


Sweetheart, when you and I met face to face 

And drank through eyes deep centered into 
each 

The knowledge of a joy beyond all speech, 

When all our hours seemed to run a race, 

Like golden moments fluttering out of reach, 

While Imps of Reason gathered in their 
place 

(Stern little lawyers that would try the 
case) ; 

Ah, Sweetheart, how we thoughtlessly en- 
joyed 

The mighty world hid in our own two hearts, 

Like children in a country very fair, 

Whose lips in meeting play no formal parts, 

Or Poet-souls, that siug from unalloyed 

Clear deeps of happv being free of care. 

So now, when Night has stolen you away 

My dreams already herald blushing Day. 


—WMVarie Loutse. 


Loe 


II. 


As one who wanders lonely by the verge 

Of some great Sea, or twilight shadowed 
Deep, 

Whose thund'‘rous tones are fallen on happy 
sleep 

And stilled is every murmur of its surge 

As wearily to land it strives to urge 

Its tired way, but scarce its course can keep, 

So long the journey seems, the path so steep 

That it is fair in death its life to merge. 

So journeyed I beside this Sea of Night 

And looked across Life's tide with saddened 
eyes, 

So dark it seemed, and brimmed with hu- 
man tears. 

Till, suddenly, across the waste of years 

I saw from out the Night Thy Face uprise, 

And, lo! It flooded ail the World with Light. 


—Edward St. Julien. 
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GENERAL MEADE. 


This is a deliberate book wrought 
out in high-mindedness. No doubt 
its true meaning will at first elude 
many readers who will see in it the 
story of the Army of the Potomac told 
ina new way. They will realize that 
it gives with fine coherence something 
which preceding writers have failed to 
embody—that it isa digest, made with 
painstaking and all possible accuracy, 
of the manifold movements involving 
Meade’s development as soldier and 
commander. 

Mr. Pennypacker's plan of biogra- 
phy is simple enough. His is a story 
that if well told must be told by facts 
—not a few facts smartly embellished, 
but facts stripped for action and used 
with mathematical precision cumula- 
tively. At times he lets these facts 
fill the whole way along which he is 
moving. This means that upon occa- 
sion there are halts in the narrative; 
the facts spread out, as over a roadside 
field; then, on they move once more 
—these multitudinous facts, marching 
in order just as though they were so 
many soldiers. Nor is there noise of 
drum in the procession, nor fanfare, 
nor foolery—the facts go on and on 
andon. Some of them are necessar- 
ily dry facts; some of them curious 





facts; again we have facts coupled 
with enlightening inferences and inter- 
pretations. 

In the main the book is a military 
biography. General Meade’s character 
is drawn, but not much of the story of 
his intimate life is given. General 
Meade was a reticent man. He had 
few confidants. He wrote freely to 
his wife, but for reasons of delicacy 
the letters remain unpublished. What 
is found here is his soldier record—the 
pick and essence of a thousand docu- 
ments adroitly compacted. We have 
for the first time an indisputable asser- 
tion of the prime importance of Meade’s 
services at Charles City X Roads, 
where he was shot through the body, 
and of what he did in forcing South 
Mountain. Then we go with Meade 
across the Rappahannock at Freder- 
icksburg, and once more across it to 
Chancellorsville ; and come in due 
course to Gettysburg. Meade and Get- 
tysburg ! Gettysburg and Meade ! 

We must admire the author's treat- 
ment of the Gettysburg campaign, and 
admire it for this reason: Had he writ- 
ten his account of it when under the 
influence of his Pennsylvanianism he 
would have been tempted to make it 
the whole thing. Here was his hero 
and here his hero’s battle. He would 
have magnified it and given his book 
over to it body and soul. As it is, he 
has drawn to the scale. Gettysburg 
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gets its just share of his attention and 
nomore. Sickles is handled as an inci- 
dent—piquantly but logically and con- 
vincingly. There is no blare of trum- 
pets in Pennypacker’s Gettysburg—no 
burning of red lights. It is a plain 
story, straight and. strong. 

In this notice of a volume of upward 
of one hundred and fifty thousand 
words, we may be excused from clos- 
ing in with Mr. Pennypacker as he 
follows General Meade step by step in 
the movements south of the Potomac 
in the late summer and autumn of 
1863. Yet this is an important part 
of the Life. For the military student 
it is bound to be a strong and valuable 
part, since it deals with strategetical 
matters little understood yet deeply 
interesting to those concerned about 
the science of war. 

By a process that is both analytical 
and argumentative, Mr. Pennypacker 
moves slowly to his conclusions. He 
sustains his case as in a brief, enumer- 
ating the points involved and support- 
ing them by documentary authorities. 
Without rhetorical abuse, he permits 
his facts to abuse. At the same time 
he builds a monument to Meade out 
of a thousand stones, reminding one 
of the pyramidal pile in Hollywood 
Cemetery, at Richmond, in honor of 
the dead of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Much honor should go to 
Mr. Pennypacker for this monumental 
labor of his. 402 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—George Morgan in Philadelphia 
Record. 


THE GOOD RED EARTH. 


The scene of this novel by Eden 
Phillpotts is laid in the West of Eng- 
land country, in writing of which 
the author made his reputation. 
‘* Sibella,’’ in whom the love interest 
of the tale centers, is a charmingly 
natural figure, but the mainspring of 
the book is ‘‘ Alpheus Newt,’’ the 
unctuous ex-pedlar, lay-preacher, and 
hypocrite, with his Pecksniffian virtue 
and his irresistible flow of words. 
This gentleman (‘‘Johnny  Fort- 


night,’’ he is familiarly called), and 
old Gammer Hatherley (who fears to 
die in the storm since the angels can 
surely not fly in such a tempest of 
rain—‘‘ no feathered creature could’’) 
are genuine creations, and show a 
masterly grasp of character. 328 pp. 
12mo. 


THE PRINCE OF ILLUSION. 


‘The Prince of Illusion ’’ is the 
title of a volume of short stories by 
John Luther Long, author of ‘‘ Madame 
Butterfly.’’ These stories have al- 
ready appeared in the pages of promi- 
nent journals, but being forceful and 
of a high literary quality, they are 
most welcome in permanent form. 
The one which givesits name to the 
book is the tale of a little blind boy 
who for a long while believes himself 
to bea prince. His mother’s devices to 
keep him unconscious of his squalid 
surroundings make a large part of the 
story. ‘‘ Dolce’’ is a bright and rip- 
pling ‘‘international romance,’’ the 
hero being an American artist, the 
heroine an Italian Countess, who hap- 
pily renew in Florence an acquaint- 
ance broken off long before in Phila- 
delphia. ‘‘ Ein Nix-Nutz’’ is the 
nickname of a little ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Dutch ’’ boy whom the thick-waisted 
Dunkard women called ‘‘’n liefer 
kleaner nix-nuts”’ (‘‘a darling little 
good-for-nothing’’). ‘‘ Dizzy Dave” 
is a half-witted youth with a fatal pas- 
sion for the excitements of the merry- 
go-round. ‘‘ The Horse Trade ’’ takes 
us back a century and a half, the 
scene being Pennsylvania, and the 
actors Friends and Germans. ‘‘ Jane 
an’ Me’’ don’t get married, but wait 
long years for Jane’s favored lover, 
who never comes home again from 
the Civil War. ‘‘ The Dream Wo- 
man ’”’ is a love episode of the fighting 
in Cuba in 1898. In ‘‘ The Honor- 
able Christmas Gift of Yoshida Ara- 
midzu’’ the author returns to Japan— 
the scene of his first literary triumph, 
‘* Madame Butterfly.’’ 304 pp. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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PENELOPE’S 
IRISH EXPERIENCES. 
‘An’ there,’’ sez I to meself, ‘‘ we’re goin’ 
wherever we go; 
But where we'll be whin we git there, it’s 
never a know I’1l know.”’ 

These lines by Jane Barlow, Mrs. 
Wiggin’s ‘‘first Irish friend,’’ to 
whom she dedicates her latest book, 
indicate more potently than a long 
dissertation the spirit in which Pe- 
nelope, the married, and her friends, 
Francesca, the engaged, and Salemi- 
na, the last one to be ‘‘settled,’’ go 
about sight-seeing on Erin’s green and 
inconsequent isle. Having invaded 
Ireland with a joyous lack of definite 
plans of travel, they are not put to 
any of the trials which fall to the lot 
of voyagers who expect everything to 
be on time and in apple-pie order iu 
that land of the other sort of thing. 

The reader is, first of all, made to 
believe that it is entirely true that the 
three women who chanced to be 
together in England one summer, and 
in Scotland the next, should travel 
together in Ireland the third, without 
any intention whatever to write an 
itinerary of the British Isles, or to be 
subjects of a series like the Rollo 
books. It is easy to be at least tem- 
porarily convinced and to fall under 
the spell of the ‘‘I,’’ Mrs. Wiggin’s 
leading lady in these amusing dramas 
oftravel. Every onewho has laughed 
over the adventures of her three travel- 
ers elsewhere in the United Kingdom 
will laugh again at and with them 
over all that befell in ‘‘ Penelope’s 
Irish experiences.’’ 

A stranded Yankee girl, out to see 
the world, with little sense and less 
money or health, was thrown upon 
the kindly mercies of the three, who 
employed her as a lady’s maid, and 
spent a good deal of their time in 
waiting upon Benella, ‘‘a name lixe a 
flavoring extract.’’ She was but one 
of the manifold trials and amusements 
that beset them as they wandered over 
Ireland, all of which are set down 
with Mrs. Wiggin’s own light-hearted 
gtace and wit, together with a good 
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deal of succinct, portable information 
about Ireland, and a number of very 
tellable and laughable anecdotes about 
the beguiling inhabitants of Blarney 
land. 327 pp. 16mo.—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


BALLANTYNE. 
The author is well known through 
her ‘‘ Prisoners of Poverty,’’ ‘‘ Under 


Green Apple Boughs,’’ and other 
novels. In the present work Miss 
Campbell seems to have reached a 
higher level than she has before at- 
tained. The characters are clearly 
drawn, the situations possible and 
well handled and the descriptions ex- 
ceedingly realistic. As to plot, it may 
almost be said there is none. The 
story centers around Marion Lacy, 
Boston-born and Boston-bred, and 
with a distinct and lifelong apprecia- 
tion of her birthright and what it in- 
volved, yet with a bitter antagonism 
to all things American, which is ex- 
pressed in the following paragraph: 

“‘T will tell you what America is. It 
seems to be chiefly vulgar, presumptuous 
certainty that it knows all, when it has 
learned only the first letters of its alphabet. 
It is a truckling subserviency and snobbish- 
ness that cannot be matched anywhere else 
on the planet. It is insolence and hard- 
heartedness and grinding the face of the 
poor, and all that is a shame toa country 
that calls itself free, and worst of all, it is 
faithlessness and indifference, and a base 
content with selfish living. I have watched 
it all for a long time, and now I am tired, 
and am going where I believe there is some- 
thing better.”’ ° 

This extraordinary young woman is 
well portrayed by the author. Her 
childhood in America is the best part 
of the book. Her life in London is 
well written. It is in that city that 
she meets the hero—John Ballantyne— 
who loves America as deeply as Marion 
hates it. Between the two personali- 
ties there rages a conflict for the mas- 
tery. All else in the book is subordi- 
nated to this struggle. In the end the 
woman is conquered by her love, and, 
with a wider view of life, she regards 
America not only for her lover's sake, 
but for itself, as her homeland. 361 
pp- 12m0.—Baltimore Sun. 
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lay's ‘‘Ivry,’’ 

as a motto: 

Press where ye see my white plume shine 
amidst the ranks of war, 


And be your oriflamme to-day the Helmet of 
Navarre. 


ae 
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THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. 


The title of Miss Runkle's book is 
taken from a passage in Lord Macau- 
which she also adopts 


inspires something like gratitude. 
Kings are difficult beings to manage 
in fictiou, except when it is intended 
that they shall hold the stage to the 
exclusion of all others, and there is 
nothing more judicious or more 
artistic in Miss Runkle’s novel than 
her treatment of the monarch to whose 
time she has gone for her inspiration. 


“I DO NOT FORGIVE HIS DESPATCHING ME HIS HORSE-BOY' 


Copyright, 1901, by The Century Company 


The reader begins in expectation of 
soon seeing the king, but although 
that personage does not appear until 
the closing chapters are reached one 
is not in the least disappointed or 
regretful. On the contrary, the 
author’s restraint in the matter 


From “‘ The Helmet of Navarre 


His cause is at the bottom of the 
events to which we are at once intro- 
duced. The great Duc de St. Quentin 
is his partisan, and at the opening of 
the story he has just come up to flaunt 
his loyalty in the Paris that. still 
remains in the hands of Mayenne. 
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The excitement of a critical stage in 
the history of the city and of France 
is in the air. But Miss Runkle uses 
the troubles of the time only as the 
material for a plot in which to entangle 
the duke’s lovelorn son and a young 
servitor of his house. 


move from one peril to another with 
a cheerful indifference to sudden death 
that gladdens the heart. £. The adven- 
tures of the two are devised so as to 
make a good drama, but they are also 
ingeniously exhibited as springing no 
less from the play of their characters 


THE FLORENTINES IN THE HOTEL DE MAYENNE 


Copyright, 1901, by The Century Company 


Félix Broux, the servitor aforesaid, 
isa fortunate lad. He shares in all 
that happens, and this means a great 
deal, for Miss Runkle’s powers of 
invention seem never to flag. Félix 
and the duke’sson, the Comte de Mar, 


From ‘‘ The Helmet of Navarre”’ 


than from the machinations of their 
foes. In fact, this book has human 
nature in it as well as the flavor of 
well planned intrigue. Best of all, it 
has the ring of true romance. 

This we owe partly to Miss Runkle’s 
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deftness in characterization, but per- 
hapseven more to her narrative gift, 
which carries the tale along not only 
with rapidity, but with that brave 
spirit which is indispensable to the 
historical novel. Félix Broux is made 
to talk easily, tersely, with little 
flashes of humor here and there, and, 
throughout, with a most edifying 
sincerity. Miss Runkle generally 
eschews the local color that is supposed 
to exist in turns of speech, in ‘‘ char- 
acteristic ’’’ oaths and exclamations. 
The few phrases of the sort that appear 
in her pages fit the persons who use 
them ; they have no taint of artifice. 
This merit, indeed, is everywhere 
visible. ‘‘The Helmet of Navarre ”’ 
gives a spontaneous, lifelike account 
of romantic figures and deeds ; its 
atmosphere is genuine, exhilarating, 
and it should give keen enjoyment to 
all readers who care for a good story 
well-told. 470 pp. 12mo.—W. Y. 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE COTTAGE. 


Miss Keats is faithful in this book 
to the vein of sadness which she ex- 
ploited with so much power in both 
its predecessors. The scene of ‘‘ The 
White Cottage’’ is laid in a fishing 
village on the English coast. Sun- 
light must visit such a place, but if 
‘*Zack ’’ sees it at all it is only asa 
foil to the tragic gloom in which she 
prefers to wrap her characters. The 
only concession she will make to the 
lighter side of life is in the introduc- 
tion of fragments of village quaintness 
like the following, in which Septimus 
Spong, the postman, appeals to a 
young lover to help him along in his 
courtship of the Widow Flutter by 
providing him with some verses. He 
says: 

Happen you don’t know that the widdy’s 
latest fancy is none other than to be wooed 
in vuss. Well, I sat in a draught the best 
part o’ last night, but nary a line was I the 
better for it. I took the widdy to pieces in 
my mind’s eye, as a man might a clock, but 


not one part o’ her rhymed wi’ t’other, and 
yet, mind you, her’s that pleasant to look 
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on, a man could have sworn there was vuss 
in her somewhere. 


A man incurably weak of soul has 
again attracted the author, and she 
paints his failures and sufferings with 
brilliant analytical art. Mark Tavy’s 
unquenchable but fruitless passion for 
Luce Myrtle; her hesitating accept- 
ance of his love and her ultimate half 
glad, half miserable surrender to his 
unscrupulous but far more endearing 
rival, Ben Lupin, are disclosed in 
wonderfully true and vivid touches. 
There is a faint savor in the tale of 
there being something wrong with the 
situation ; one feels a dim suspicion 
that Luce is not quite normal; but 
Miss Keats triumphs over the suspi- 
cion; she convinces us that she is 
right so far as she goes. Unfortu- 
nately, however, ‘‘ The White Cot- 
tage ’’ fails, for all its great merits, to 
identify its issues with those of man- 
kind at large ; there is wanting in the 
tragedy of Luce and her two lovers 
that element of universality which 
alone justifies the novelist in dwelling 
upon a time of heartbreaking bitter- 
ness. The book holds the reader in a 
firm grasp—and leaves a bad taste in 
his mouth. 243 pp. 12mo.—WJ. Y. 
Tribune. 


MRS. GOODWIN’'S WORK. 


The illustration facing this page is 
a reproduction of the poster executed 
by the well-known artist, Mr. E. H. 
Blashfield, for ‘‘ Sir Christopher,’’ 
Mrs. Goodwin’s latest book. 

Mrs. Goodwin’s name has been fa- 
miliar to the public for some years asa 
contributor to the literature of colonial 
history and fiction. Although her life 
has been spent in New York, her chief 
literary interest has lain in the South. 

A winter journey which took her to 
Hampton, Virginia, drew her attention 
to the wealth of unused literary mate- 
rial and the romantic history of the 
Old Dominion. The study of those 
semi-feudal daysof colonial aristocracy 
in Virginia and her sister States re- 
sulted in a series of essays, published 
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under the title of ‘‘The Colonial Cava- 
lier,’’ and presenting the various sides 
of the early Southern life, so curiously 
different from that of Puritan New 
England. 

In 1895 this was followed by Mrs. 
Goodwin’s first work of fiction, ‘‘ The 
Head of a Hundred,’’ a romance deal- 
ing with the coming of the maids, and 
the massacre of 1622. This has been 
one of the author’s most popular 
books, though it was hard pressed by 
‘“White Aprons,’’ a story of Bacon’s 
Rebellion. 

The latest romance, ‘‘ Sir Christo- 
pher,”’ fills in the gap between the two 
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earlier novels, and some of the charac- 
ters of each reappear in its pages 
though it is neither a sequel nor an 
introduction ; but the three together 
give a picturc of Southern life which 
covers a large section of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Mrs. Goodwin’s only story of mod- 
ern days is called ‘‘ Flint.’’ She 
ranks it as her best work ; but if sales 
are the test it is evident that the pub- 
lic does not agree with her. An inter- 
esting article might be written on the 
subject of the favorite books of authors 
and the question why readers so sel- 
dom acquiesce in their preferences. 


“SIR CHRISTOPHER"’ POSTER 


From a painting by Edwin H, Blashfield 
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“YOU ARE QUITE A COURTIER, MASTER HUNTOON” 


Copyright, 1901, by Little, Brown and Company 


In addition to her work in fiction, 
Mrs. Goodwin has written a ‘‘ Life of 
Dolly Madison.” She was editor-in- 
chiefof Zhe Half-Moon Papers, a series 
of monographs, afterwards published 
under the title of ‘‘ Historic New 
York.’’ 

In connection with her sister, Mrs. 
Bellamy, she compiled ‘‘ Open Sesa- 


From “Sir Christopher 


me,’’ a collection of prose and verse 
for children. 

Mrs. Goodwin has had many requests 
from editors for sketches of her life 
and personal details ; but she shares 
the view of M. Taine, the great French 
critic, that an author’s work alone be- 
longs to the public, and his life should 
be his own in the strictest sense. 
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OLD BOWEN’'S LEGACY. 

Nothing could be more absolutely 
direct than Mr. Dix’s manner of tell- 
ing this tale, which is deeply impress- 
ive solely by virtue of its truth to 
human nature. Thescene is laid ina 
Vermont village, and village life, with 
its interlacing of interests, is depicted 
with accuracy and suggestiveness. 
There are many types of character, 
each of them definitely drawn with 
so much feeling for its individu- 


“*“LET ME GO TO HIM!’ 


Copyright, 1901, by Little, Brown and Company 
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ality that the reader closes the book 
fully acquainted with the numerous 
people who live and move upon its 
pages. Nor is the plot devoid of dra- 
matic interest. The problem with 
which it opens is the disposition of an 
old man’s property by three trustees 
whom he has enjoined to dispose of it 
within a year for any object that they 
agree in considering worthy, and that 
is unconnected with a church or any 
religious organization. Such incidents 


SHE SHRIEKED " 
From ‘‘ Sir Christopher’’ 
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as a fire, apparently incendiary; a 
wife’s revolt against the tyranny of 
her husband, and her subsequent de- 
sertion of him, and a very ingeniously 
arranged catastrophe involving an 
attempt at murder, are sufficient to 
keep the action of the story from flag- 
ging, and in the end the problem turns 
up again in readiness for an unex- 
pectedly fortunate solution that claims 
immediate sympathy and concurrence. 
It is all well done, but the author’s 
supreme accomplishment is the re- 
generation of Garrett Coe. The un- 
compromising firmness with which his 
ugly characteristics are brought for- 
ward in the beginning and the acute 
insight shown in suggesting the 
springs of his detestable actions force 
into brilliant relief the tenderness with 
which his downfall is treated, and the 
softening effect upon him of repeated 
misfortune is made manifest. Men 
exist whose natures change thus from 
inflexibility to gentleness, from stub- 
born selfishness to consideration and 
kindliness, under the scourge of an 
unfriendly fate, but they rarely get 
into works of fiction; and Mr. Dix 
deserves the thanks of his public for 
the steady light of truth and pathos in 
which he has set this example of our 
inconsistent humanity. 289 pp. 12mo. 
—WN. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
EAST ANGLIA. 


Probably the highest praise we can 
award this volume is to say that it has 
inspired us with a strong desire to 
visit and inspect for ourselves the 
scenes so eloquently described by the 
author and illustrator. And yet we 
doubt whether our enjoyment would 
altogether realize our anticipations. 
As Mr. Dutt well remarks, the 
scenery embraced by the vague bound- 
ary lines of East Anglia ‘‘ can nowhere 
be described as grand or sublime, and 
it only attains to perfect charm and 
loveliness where winding rivers and 
placid lagoons are its most conspicuous 
and pervading features.’’ It is in 
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their romantic, historical, and legend- 
ary surroundings that the towns, 
villages, and public buildings find 
their chief charm, and to derive the 
highest enjoyment from these one 
would either have to be as enthusiastic 
and cultured an antiquarian as Mr. 
Dutt, or to possess his actual company 
on the road. Asa guide Mr. Dutt is 
equipped with a stock of information 
that renders him well nigh irresistible. 
He can tell you in a vivacious, chatty 
manner everything of interest attach- 
ing to a town, village, or public build- 
ing, whether romantic, historical, or 
legendary ; he knows exactly what 
distinguished men have stayed at 
this hotel or what famous author has 
made literary capital of that; has an 
inexhaustible fund of anecdote and 
quotation, and is evidently on familiar 
terms with all the famous writers of 
this or any other age; and in short 
can endow the most humdrum object 
with a charm resulting from his own 
knowledge, or possibly, in some cases, 
imagination. In all his efforts to 
entertain and interest the reader he 
has been ably seconded by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, whose illustrations form no 
mean attraction of the volume., 412 
pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 


THE POTTER AND THE CLAY. 


Here is a strong piece of work. 
The title is attractive ; and Miss Peter- 
son, with the verse from the Rubaiyat 
as a motive, has wrought outa rare 
and absorbing romance of conscience. 
A young American girl from a frontier 
fort finds herself in England with the 
two British lads whom she had known 
in childhood, now grown to manhood, 
as officers in the British army and 
suitors forherhand. The contrasting 
natures of these two men, the charac- 
teristics and motives of the girl, are 
remarkably drawn. But the strain, 
as well as the interest in the story, 
centers upon Trevelyan—the clay that 
is thumped and molded and shaped 
and shattered, as the potter—destiny, 
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providence, will, call it what we may 
—tries and tests the clay that does not 
take the perfect shape it should. 
Opinions will vary as to Trevelyan’s 
character. The question as to whether 
he was hero or coward will be debated 


653 
UNDER THE REDWOODS. 
There are nine pieces of fiction in 

Mr. Harte’s volume and one chapter 

of personal reminiscence. Some of 


the stories are in the author's familiar 
vein, and exert something, though 


“IT’S A STORM!" HE CRIED 


according as the sympathies of the 
reader are swayed; while the charac- 
ters of Stewart and Cary, the heroine, 
show the well-poised man and the 
true-hearted woman as foils for Tre- 
velyan’s unsettled soul. 


From ‘‘ The Potter and the Clay’ 


not all, of his earlier spell. The 
skilful mixture of humor and pathos 
in ‘‘Jimmy’s Big Brother from Cali- 
fornia’’ is pleasing: and lawless San 
Franciscan days yield capital material, 
capitally treated, in ‘‘ Under the 
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Eaves’’ and in the tale of how one 
picturesque character ‘‘ Saw Life’’ in 
the city years ago. ‘‘A Vision of the 
Fountain ’’ strikes a newer note, suc- 
cessfully, and ‘‘A Romance of the 
Line,’’ similarly uncharacteristic in 
motive, is a flat failure. But there is 
nothing in the book quite so fresh and 
entertaining as the concluding chap- 
ter, that on ‘‘ Bohemian Days in San 
Francisco.’’ It sketches conditions 
and types now fading into the dim 
light of history; we are told of the 
palmy days of the Vigilance Commit- 
tee; of children stoning a Chinaman 
to death on their way home from Sun- 
day school; of a house built on a 
foundation of plug tobacco in boxes 
—to save the cost of lumber ; of queer 
doings in Chinatown, and of equally 
bizarre occurrences among the white 
inhabitants, including the staking out 
of ‘‘claims’’ on roofs in the vicinity 
of the Mint. 

Mr. Harte tells a good dueling story, 
and he is eloquent over John China- 
man. One of his Oriental heroes is 
the servant who listened unmoved to 
his master telling at the dinner table 
(in order to see if he could disturb his 
calmness) a circumstantial account of 
a murder he had just committed. As 
a climax the narrator remarked that 
he would presently cut his own throat. 
John quietly left the room, and ina 
moment returned to slip beside his 
master’s plate, as if it had been a for- 
gotten fork, his master’s razor! 334 
pp. 16mo.—. Y. 7rzbune. 


WAR’S BRIGHTER SIDE. 


After Lord Roberts had captured 
Bloemfontein, and found that, instead 
of continuing his march to Pretoria 
at once. he would be obliged to re- 
main at least four weeks in the capital 
of the Orange Free State, he decided 
that it would be well to establish a 
newspaper, not only for the entertain- 
ment and information of the army in 
the field, but also as a means of com- 
munication with the burghers. He 
believed the end of the war to be near, 
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and thought that the time for pacifica- 
tion and reconciliation had come jn 
earnest. Later events showed that, 
great strategist though he be, he had 
made his first miscalculation, but then 
The Friend had already come and 
gone to entertain and inform the 
army. Lord Roberts, Mr. Ralph be- 
lieves, is the first general who ever 
recognized and valued the power of 
the press, in striking contrast to Lord 
Kitchener, who certainly would never 
have thought of establishing a news- 
paper for his troops and for the publi- 
cation of his proclamations to the 
enemy. The Friend lived for but 
one month (March-April, 1900) but in 
that short time it made a name for it- 
self, thanks chiefly to the well-known 
writers who volunteered to serve on 
its editorial staff. Mr. Ralph tells the 
story of its inception and life in this 
book, which contains a wealth of 
material—all that was best among the 
contents of the paper—and, in addi- 
tion, a great deal of information re- 
garding the life of the army in the 
captured city, its incidents and 
humors. Mr. Ralph visited Lord 
Stanley in company with Messrs. 
Percival Landon, of the London 
Times; H. A. Gwynne, of Reuter’s 
Agency, and F. W. Buxton, of 
the Johannesburg S/ar. Lord Rob- 
erts’ plan was unfolded to them, 
the proprietor of a local paper ar- 
ranged with for use of his plant—at a 
later date that of the suppressed Boer 
paper, the xpress was requisi- 
tioned—and the first number of 7he 
Friend issued on March 16. Its sheet 
was of the size of ‘‘ two copies of the 
London Sfectator, laid side by side,’’ 
each of its four pages measuring 
twenty inches by fifteen. There was 
the usual leader on the aim and policy 
of the publication, a proclamation 
from Lord Roberts, army orders, con- 
siderable matter of interest to the 
soldiers, and very little ‘advertising. 
Most of this was carried over from the 
old paper—a generosity perhaps neces- 
sitated by the desperate need of matter 
to fill space, but the proprietor of the 
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transformed sheet certainly kept his 
stationery business well in view. 

On April 16 the last number of Zhe 
Friend appeared, Mr. Ralph writing 
the valedictory. A curious chapter in 
the book, which is probably unique in 
the history of war literature, is that 
by the editor on the Boer women, who 
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these reflectious is that in womanhood 
is treasured the faith which inspires 
mankind, the convictions that nerve 
our arms in a world which progresses 
only through strife, the enthusiasm 
which not even the hell of war can 
destroy.’’ 471 pp. r2mo.—WN. YF. 
Mail and Express. 


























JULIAN RALPH AND HIS HORS 


ht, 1901, by D. Appleton and Company 


refused even to pretend friendship, but 
showed their undying hatred openly 
and aggressively. Mr. Ralph points 
to the intensity of the feeling of the 
women of the South in our civil war, 
and asks: 

‘‘ Think you that this is a terrible 
indictment of asex? Do you see in 
this nothing but the anger and the 
cruelty that lie on the surface? Then 
you are to be pitied, for the moral of 


“ RATTLESNAKE "’ 
From ‘* War's Brighter Side- 


MASTERS OF MEN. 


This first novel by the well-known 
author of sea yarns, Morgan Robert- 
son, is a sustained, powerful, and real 
story of Richard Halpin, able seaman, 
his superior officer, Lieutenant Breen, 
and the tangled skein of their love 
affairs. The development of Halpin 
from a boy, the picture of an Amer- 
ican seaman's life to-day, and the ex- 
citing adventures which he and the 
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lieutenant undergo when ‘‘shang- 
haied’’ ontoa ‘‘hell-ship,’’ makea 
tale that no reader can resist. The 
romance ends happily after a thrill- 
ing change of scene from the ship 
to the American fleet and the war 
with Spain. 335 pp. 12mo. 


PHILBRICK HOWELL. 


‘* Philbrick Howell,” by Albert 
Kinross, is primarily a love story and 
one of anunusualtype. In its telling 
the author has called into being a 
wonderful power for entertaining. 
This is necessary, as there really is no 
plot ; but the lack is not noticeable so 
deft is the treatment. Howell, a young 
Englishman of excellent parts, whose 
fortunes are made uncertain by the 
temper and prolonged life of an aunt, 
loves a girl whose only strong point 
lies in her inordinate selfishness. 
Without power of love, cold and un- 
responsive, she holds him fast for 
years, blind in a great affection which 
began when she came into his boy- 
hood life. The awakening comes at 
last and is intensely dramatic. Of 
course England is the scene of the 
narration. One cannot read the book 
without entering heart and soul into 
it. In beautiful words, with exquisite 
workmanship, Kinross reveals his lit- 
erary power, his intimacy with vari- 
ous phases of humanity. There is 
not a dry passage nor one that could 
be dispensed with. 326 pp.—S/./. G. 


JOHN HENRY. 


Whatever of interest ‘‘ John Henry’’ 
contains is evidenced neither in origi- 
nality nor cleverness. Hugh McHugh 
has done nothing more than the veriest 
novice in book concoction might do. 
Some one has compared his work to 
‘*Billy Baxter.’’ That the latter 
should have to endure such an impo- 
sition! He was inventive, original 
and funny, but ‘‘ John Henry ’’—why, 
any fellow with a modicum of talent 
can carry a note- book for a few weeks, 
visit the Tenderloin, take stock of its 
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idioms and then write a book that wil? 
make ‘‘John Henry’’ take to the 
mines or some other of the places he 
designates in his numerously quoted 
variations of that phrase. As a cata- 
logue of tough slang and meaningless. 
the book might stand preéminent, 
were it complete. But even there it 
fails. None of his characters are told 
to ‘‘forget it,’’ obviously a good piece 
of advice in this instance. He tells 
none of his readers about ‘“‘ getting it 
in the neck,’’ probably thinking that 
will occur to them after they have 
bought the book. Scores of other 
phrases, dear to the heart of scullery 
maid and bootblack, are left out. But 
instead he gets enamored of a few 
abortions and hands them out again 
and again with slight modifications. 
The book is prettily gotten up and of 
a convenient size for the pocket. It 
is illustrated. 96 pp.—.S/. /. G. 


IN SEARCH OF MADEMOI- 
SELLE. 


Strong and forceful as his illustrat- 
ing is George Gibbs’ romance, ‘‘ In 
Search of Mademoiselle.’’ The time 
is that of the early struggles between 
the French and Spanish for the pos- 
session of Florida—a period unhack- 
neyed but full of wonderful possibili- 
ties for the writer of romance; in his 
own words, ‘‘ An interesting canvas 
upon which the imagination may 
paint a moving picture of the emo- 
tions, desires and passions—the loves 
and hates—of men and women like 
ourselves, against the somber and 
sometimes lurid background of his- 
toric fact.”” And the author has 
woven from it a tale full of interest to 
the reader and one that, while not ob- 
truding its historical side, yet pre- 
sents a truthful account of the atroci- 
ties perpetrated by the Spaniards 
under Menendez upon the Ribault ex- 
pedition, and their enthusiastic en- 
dorsement at Madrid ; of the indiffer- 
ence and lethargy of the rhyming and 
irresponsible Charles, King of France, 
and finally of the retribution, terrible, 
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but perhaps in the light of the provo- 
cation justifiable, of the DeGourges 
expedition with its Indian allies. For 
characters in the romance we have an 
interesting quartet, personages of types 
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Spaniard, whose prowess is often 
measured by the hero, and Mademoi- 
selle, a fair and noble lady and the 
guest of a long perplexing but suc- 
cessful search. Then there are other 


“THEN | LEFT HER” 


Copyright, 1901, ty H. T. Coates and Company 


well tested by experience. The hero 
is a young Englishman by whom this 
tale of adventure purposes to be told. 
His best friend is a gallant French- 
man. Then there is a_ villainous 


From “‘ In Search of Mademoiselle ’’ 

individuals with the characteristics 
necessary in a well built story. Mr. 
Gibbs has broken into the field of 
romance with marked success. His 
story is splendidly told in pure and 
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unlabored English after the style of 
the time ; it is full of movement and 
picturesque. As may be expected 
Mr. Gibbs has made the illustrations 
for his own text. His worth in this 
directicn is too well known to need 
comment. 373 pp.—S/. /. G. 


THE STORY OF EVA. 

In ‘‘The Story of Eva,’’ Will 
Payne has painted in human loves 
and passions the real emotions and 
impulses of real men and women. 
His touch is plain, dealing with his 
characters as they are and with the 
happy faculty of treating usually for- 
bidden subjects without offense. With 
master strokes he holds fast the atten- 
tion of the reader, keeps him in sym- 
pathy with his leading people—even 
when their sinning is greatest, and 
clears all in a pleasing termination 
and driving home a great moral. The 
heroine is a Western woman, the hero 
an Easterner. The setting is in Chi- 
cago, its places of business, boarding- 
houses, and finally in a high-class 
apartment house. Eva's earlier life, 
in its narrow range of country school 
and store, her unhappy marriage. the 
dreaded, but increasing intimacy with 
Marvin, the culmination in their liv- 
ing together and finally marrying—all 
is told with a rare smoothness, a 
supeib knowledge of different types of 
humanity and in choicest language. 
The story is interesting, instructive 
and wholesome. 340 pp.—.S/. /. G. 


THE WOMAN WHO TRUSTED. 


Much of ‘‘The Woman Who 
Trusted’’ is told in its title. Will N. 
Harben is the writer. It is a story 
of literary life in New York, and was 
first published as a serial in the Sa¢- 
urday Evening Post. The tale is a 
well constructed account of the strug- 
gles of a young author, a man edu- 
cated to the bar, but who aspired to 
gain distinction and emolument in 
literature. These desiderata, as is 
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quite often the case, were not attained 
easily. The narrative of his hard- 
ships, when starvation often threat- 
ened and complicated ethical and 
social problems almost overwhelmed, 
adds zest to his and the readers’ pleas- 
ure in his final success. The strug- 
gles of young writers are not often 
used asa text for romance, and as this 
tale has more of truth than fiction in 
its application to the generality of 
cases—this the craft can testify—it is 
the more interesting and at the same 
time is instructive. The book is well 
worth reading. 257 pp.—Sv. /. G. 


THE TOWER OF WYE. 

It is with quaint humor that the 
author of this novel has turned to ac. 
count the custom of sending shiploads 
of wives over to the early settlers of 
Virginia. The story opens in Eng- 
land, and the second chapter finds the 
hero at sea, with a male companion 
and thirty comely English maidens 
who have embarked for Jamestown, 
there to set up their household gods 
with husbands of their future selec- 
tion. The love romance begins at the 
same time. In the midst of the love 
making a pirate craft of Barbary bears 
down upon the good ship Tiger, and 
a right down lively row ensues, the 
thirty maidens, attired in costumes 
that are being carried over to the colo- 
nists, lending brave assistance in fight- 
ing off the pirates and capturing their 
rakish craft. When the smoke of bat- 
tle has cleared away the hero finds 
himself the lone man on board the 
ship, with most of the precious cargo 
—the others having boarded the pirate 
craft, which has been driven off its 
course in a storm. With the aid of 
the British maidens our hero mans the 
ship and steers it onward to the new 
world, where it is grounded on a bar- 
ren reef. But after many vicissitudes 
the colony of Maryland is reached, 
oniy to find the hero and his maidens 
plunged into adventures that last until 
the romance has been cleverly brought 
toa fitting end. It isa jolly, lilting 
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tale, full of captivating characters, a 
little history, a wealth of color and in- 
cident, and action, enough for two 
novels of its size. 336pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


NEWS 


FOR JUNE 


THE LION'S BROOD. 
Mr. Duffield Osborne has selected 
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the second Punic war as his period of 
action, and has introduced the figure 
of Hannibal. 


The historical elements 


“OUT OF THE CORE OF THAT SUNSET’”’ 


Copyright, 1901, by H. T. Coates and Company 


=Neil Munro’s new novel, ‘‘ Doom 
Castle,’’ is announced for publication. 
It is said to be a story of mystery, in- 
troducing some historical personages, 
of whom one is Lord Kilkerran. 


From ‘‘ The Tower of Wye”’ 


of the story are the campaign of the 
spring of 217 B. C. and the following 
fall and winter. In the spring Han- 
nibal gained his great victories at 
Thrasymene and Cannae, and both of 
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MAURICE THRUST AND THE BLADE WENT TRUE 


these battles play important parts in 
the novel. The first part of the story 
is largely devoted to an account of 
the fortunes of Fabius and Varro, 
with which those of the hero, Sergius, 
are closely associated. 

This forms an interesting tale, but 
unfortunately its telling leaves the 
reader unsatisfied, He has had an in- 
sight into the strange life of Capua, 
and the masterful personality of Han- 
nibal. His curiosity as to the dom- 
ination of the great African over the 


From “The Puppet Crown’’ .3 


Romans of the dissolute Italian city 
has been aroused, and when the two 
lovers, whose attachment has not been 
deeply accentuated, fly from the gates 
the reader follows them none too cheer- 
fully. Fain would he linger under 
the spell of that master mind whose 
workings have been shown to him 
with just enough vagueness to whet 
his appetite for further acquaintance. 
So when the story ends it leaves 
an impression of incompleteness. 

The sketch of Hannibal is good 
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and the character of the wily priest is 
well drawn. The descriptions of the 
battles are spirited and well written. 
It cannot be said that the novel rises 
to extraordinary power, but it is a 
creditable piece of work and sbows 
that its author has studied the epoch 
of which he writes. For those who 
in this day of blood-stirring romance 
are looking always for the flash of 
blades and the clang of steel this 
story will furnish pleasure. Certainly 





the description of the advance of the 
Balearic slingers at Cannae is as good 
as anything of the kind in recent fic- 
tion. 316 pp. 12mo.—W. Y. 7imes 
Saturday Review. 


THE PUPPET CROWN. 


In this flood of new historical 
romances to write a story that stands 
out conspicuously above the others is 
to possess talent of an unusual kind, 


HE HANDED HER THE MESSAGE 


From ‘‘ The Fuppet Crown’’ 
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and such talent belongs to Harold 
McGrath, a new Western author, 
who has just written ‘‘ The Puppet 
Crown.’’ ‘The story is reminiscent of 
Stevenson’s ‘‘ Prince Otto’’ in a cer- 
tain airy persiflage and genial cynicism 
and in the comic opera quality of 
the little Continental kingdom that is 
the scene of its remarkable plot; it 
strongly suggests Anthony Hope’s 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda’”’ in the 
kidnaping of certain important char- 
acters and in the portraiture of the 
youthful hero who is an American. 
But these resemblances do not detract 
from its originality ; for original it 
is in plot, in characters and in 
style. Something there is of the same 
power of revealing the loneliness, the 
heartache and the unsatisfied longings 
of royalty that throbs in Daudet’s 
‘‘ Kings in Exile,’? The whole plot 
turns on the misery of a King who 
has sold his birthright for a crown 
that is only a symbolof his own 
impotency. He is a puppet in the 
hands of a confederation of great 
powers, who permit him to rule 
because he is an idealist and a dreamer, 
and, they know, will finally allow 
the kingdom to fall into their hands 
as a protectorate. 

‘‘The Puppet Crown’’ shows no 
traces of the hand of a beginner in 
fiction. The style is terse, strong and 
clear, the narrative is well sustained, 
and the dialogue would do no dis- 
credit to Anthony Hope, the master 
in this branch of the story-teller’s art. 
The characters are mostly real people. 
The only one who impresses the reader 
as not exactly true to life is Fitzger- 
ald, who could scarcely have spent 
years in the British army in India and 
come out of it with so little experience 
of women and their ways. All the in- 
cidental description is strictly subser- 
vient to the story, but it is finely done. 
And the last two chapters are worthy 
of any living writer of romance. 

Harold McGrath’s ancestors were 
Scotch, he is American. Syracuse, 
N. Y., is his abiding place, although 
he has had the young man’s wander- 
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ing foot and has known life as it is 
lived in many lands. McGrath is a 
student of men and books. As for 
women, judging by the clever things 
in ‘‘The Puppet Crown,’’ it would 
seem that he has taken a post-graduate 
course. He works, and works with 
care. He has a luxuriant imagina- 
tion, he has dramatic force, he has the 
literary instinct, he has wit, and what 
doesn’t often go with it, humor. It 
would seem that he has success pretty 
well in hand. If McGrath never 
writes another book ‘‘ The Puppet 
Crown’’ will make his name known, 
it is the kind of a book, which takes 
all one’s adjectives to tell about.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


THE CRISIS. 


For a long time to come “‘ Richard 
Carvel’’ will be read with pleasure 
and profit, but for many a generation 
after his name has ceased to mean 
anything to the dwellers in the world 
of letters, the spirit of ‘‘ The Crisis ’”’ 
will be a vital force, because whether 
or not the author has the true spirit of 
those dread days, he has certainly por- 
trayed vividly, dramatically, the pop- 
ular conception of that spirit. 

Mr. Churchill is a strong man. 
‘* The Crisis ’’ has placed him among 
the leaders of the sentiment of our 
age. He is sostronga man, his judg- 
ment is so decided, it is not possible 
that his sympathies can be universal. 
Universal as to principles, I mean, for 
his estimate of individuals is very 
cosmopolitan ; all of his portraits are 
good. One feels instinctively that he 
appreciates Colonel Carvel as much 
as he does Judge Whipple, that he is 
as aware of any strength there might 
be in Clarence Colfax as of any weak- 
ness in Stephen Brice; but by the 
same token one knows that he loves 
Judge Whipple and Stephen, while 
he is only being just to Colonel Car- 
vel and Colfax, and when he treats of 
the causes of the war there is no sym- 
pathy at all. The arguments which 
his Southern men use are only those 
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arguments which Northern historians can only describe a thing as it appears 


have told us were the sole stock in 


trade of the Secessionists. 


The domestic and political ideals of but Abraham Lincoln’s side. 


to him. Mr. Churchill says plainly 


in his conclusion: ‘‘ There is no side 
‘ The 
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‘© $0 YOU HAVE COME AT LAST TO TRY AGAIN, MR. BRICE ?’”’ 


this country have so entirely changed 


From “‘ The Crisis'* 


Crisis’ is written from this point of 


since the war, that it is impossible for view.”’ 


us to appreciate fully the motives of 


the actions of those days. 


From the arrival of Eliphalet Hop- 
A man per in St. Louis to Virginia Carvel’s 
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interview with President Lincoln, 
there is not an uninteresting or use- 
less page. Ever the author has his 
object in plain view, ever the subject 
is treated with those ‘‘ infinite pains’’ 
which genius is supposed to take, and 
there are three group pictures which 
are, and one character sketch which 
is, etched forever on my memory. 
The scene at the slave-pen, where 
Stephen Brice buys Hester for her 
mother, is replete with the pathos, 
the passion, the philanthropy of its 
day. The moonlight meeting between 
Stephen, dressed in the regimentals 
of his Revolutionary ancestor, Colonel 
Wilton Brice, and Virginia robed 
in one of Dorothy Manners’ ball 
dresses, reads like some old fairy 
tale of the heart and is redolent of 
the South that is now no more for- 
ever. The death of Judge Whipple 
finds its place straight to that veiled 
corner of the heart which each man 
guards as his holy of holies, and 
which has been opened for only two 
fiction friends—Thackeray draws the 
curtain for Colonel Newcome, Church- 
ill leads Judge Whipple there. 

But the picture of Lincoln is the 
masterpiece—‘‘ The man of sorrows’’ 
the author calls him, and nor Herndon 
nor Hay nor Tarbell has been able 
to bring us so in touch with him, 
‘‘who was acquainted with grief,’’ 
and directed our gaze so that we might 
see the war from his point cf view, 
which is after all but the concentrated 
reflection of the various and often 
antagonistic motives which recruited 
the Union Army. 

Long after this book has been read, 
closed, and put aside, the people who 
lived, loved and suffered on its pages 
will be a part of your life. You will 
meet them again and again masquerad- 
ing under other names introduced by 
lesser men. Your children and grand- 
children will know them, and I can 
see them now, beckoning with one 
hand to the past, pointing with the 
other hand steadfastly to the future. 

R. W. V. 
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A SAILOR’S LOG. 


‘*Bob’”’ Evans is < Rear-Admiral 
now in the United States Navy, but 
he spins a capital, straightforward, 
genuinely entertaining, plain, old- 
fashioned sailor’s yarn in ‘‘ A Sailor’s 
Log; Recollections of Forty Years of 
Naval Life,’’ which is practically his 
autobiography. He certainly had the 
material for his tale ; that he could tell 
it so well is an agreeable surprise. 
Manly and unassuming, the book 
realizes for us the picture which pop- 
ular fancy has drawn of one of its 
popular heroes. This is, from first 
page to last, the book of a man who 
has taken a hearty, wholesome, healthy 
interest in life, who has done his share 
of the nation’s work, without thought 
of self, free of self-consciousness. It 
is a welcome addition to the library of 
books of the sea in the English lan- 
guage. Its author has lived his life, 
in the fullest sense of the word, and he 
has revealed his possession of the gift 
to make others live it over again with 
him through the printed pages. 467. 
pp. Indexed. 12mo.——W. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


ARROWS OF THE ALMIGHTY. 


The best thing in Mr. Johnson’s 
novel is the audacity with which he 
flies in the face of precedent and puts 
his hero in a position such as most 
novelists are apt to scorn. Mr. John- 
son has had the happy idea of placing 
his hero in the commissariat during 
the Civil War, and exhibits the patriot- 
ism and strength of character which 
John Gaunt possesses under circum- 
stances which may not have much 
‘*thrill,’’ but are nevertheless ex- 
tremely interesting. It is refreshing 
to have the usual battle scenes ex- 
changed for vignettes of a devoted 
officer checkmating rascally army con- 
tractors, and thereby incurring perils 
less spectacular but no less trying than 
those of service in the field. The 
author happens to be at his best, too, 
in spirited dialogue of the sort of 
which John Gaunt’s experience with 
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the contractors is peculiarly fruitful. 
“Arrows of the Almighty’’ opens 
with a scene in the South long before 
the war breaks out, the dominating 
character being the girl who is to be- 
come John Gaunt’s mother; and the 
narrative proceeds slowly toward the 
climax, involving a pretty close expo- 
sition of the hero’s family history 
before his performances as a man are 
set forth. The succession of events 
is not very skilfully managed, the book 
depending throughout, in fact, more 
upon the liveliness with which this 
episode or that is treated than upon 
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he gives to his hero’s career, but in 
several other details. 405 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF MARY 


THE FIRST. 


This book was evidently written as 
a relaxation, and that is what one gets 
in reading it. Miss Phelps would not 
be herself, however, without painting 
a little moral to adorn her tale, and 
the moral of this one seems to be that 
the only solution of the domestic 
problem in the average American 


‘* HELLO, POPPER! I NEVER SAW YOU AND MOMMER FIGHT BEFORE!”’ 


the steady development of character 
or drama. In style, as well as in con- 
struction the author reveals signs of 
inexperience. The book shows, how- 
ever, considerable promise, and in 
nothing more than in the author’s 
courageous fidelity to his own convic- 
tions, not only in the novel turn which 


From ‘‘ The Successors of Mary the First" 


household is the employment of ‘‘ lady 
help,’’ more or less educated women 
with a talent for homemaking. 

The record of the year-long trials 
of a high school principal’s family, 
between the departure of an old- 
fashioned loyal servant, who had lived 
in the house for thirteen years, and 
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the arrival of the new-style domestic 
angel who brought order out of chaos, 
makes the story. There is a lively 
sense of the comedy as well as the 
tragedy of domestic difficulties, and a 
prevalent type of parent-ruling Amer- 
ican woman-child is clearly depicted 
in Hazel Hollis, daughter of the 
family who employ, one after another, 
the amusing, the incapable, the ab- 
surd ‘‘ Successors of Mary,’’ who file 
through the book as if ina bad dream 
—or in the average suburban or 
country household in this country. 
267 pp. 12mo.—WN. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF 
BISMARCK. 


The Man of Blood and Iron is seen 
in the pages of this book to have con- 
sidered himself as the gentlest, most 
affectionate and sincerely pious of 
family men. He had lived quite long 
enough in his youth, he declares, in 
the sterile desert of pleasure seeking 
before he met the ‘‘ good, devout and 
clever’’ woman,to whom,as sweetheart 
and wife, these letters were addressed 
during a period of more than forty 
years. He showed to the world one 
‘‘soul side’? and another to the 
‘*woman when he loved her.’’ But 
there are no Browningesque intellect- 
ual analysis in Bismarck’s love-letters, 
nor, or course, the poetic rhapsodizing 
of Victor Hugo. He was perfectly 
sure of the affection in which he re- 
posed, the heart in which he trusted. 
He became religious when he made 
up his mind to marry and range him- 
self; and in the opening letter in the 
book, to Herr von Puttkammer, he 
explains himself carefully to his future 
father-in-law in regard to his religious 
convictions. 

Bismarck evidently had great seren- 
ity at the core of life; he seems to 
have put forth his great powers, abso- 
lutely undisturbed by any perturba- 
tions in soul or heart. He felt at peace 
with his Maker and with his wife. He 
seldom wrote to her in regard to public 
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affairs, and when he did, asked her 
forgiveness for talking politics. 

There is no definite utterance in 
these letters of the German chancel- 
lor’s betraying a consciousness that 
he was a tool in the hand of the Mas- 
ter of Life to shape national destiny, 
such as General Grant expressed in 
his memoirs! The best thing about 
the book is the atmosphere of his ap- 
parently sincere conviction that he and 
his were wholly and entirely under a 
special providence. 

From his own point of view, and in 
a large sense, the love letters of Bis- 
marck show him to have been a de- 
voted lover, and a good husband and 
father, but the series of portraits of 
the Princess Bismarck in this book 
shows how very hard it was, after all, 
for her to be the prop, the stay, the 
joy and comfort of a husband who was 
obliged to be so much, so very much, 
away from her. 

The letters are naturally a little in 
the nature of an overheard conversa- 
tion by telephone; one can only pic- 
ture the tenor of the wife’s letters 
through certain revelations in Bis- 
marck’s own. 428 pp. 8vo.—W. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


A BULLY BOOK FOR BOYS, 
CAMP VENTURE. 


Here is a first-class story for boys 
or for those who want to be boys again. 

Pure and wholesome as the atmos- 
phere of those Virginia hills is this 
tale of what pluck and effort will do 
even when fronted by many privations 
and cumulative discouragements. 

An entire winter they spend at the 
work of supplying a new railroad 
company with a certain number of 
logs, and when you know these boys— 
strong, sturdy, reliable, you feel that 
they will not only comply with the 
terms of the contract which takes 
them to Camp Venture, but that they 
will acquit themselves like men in the 
broader camp of the world. 

The dangers, especially from 
moonshiners of the mountains, form a 
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prominent part of the tale—and the 
information that is imparted concern- 
ing this phase of our civilization will 
prove new and interesting to boys of 
all ages. 

The experiences with the moon- 
sliiners and with the revenue officers 
and soldiers who invade the mountain 
region about Camp Venture are such 
as are dear to the heart of every 
healthy boy, and not only would the 
boys themselves cotton to Jack, Tom 
and Harry Ridsale, Ed. Parmly and 
Jim Chenowith, for friends, but the 
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parents themselves would find it hard 
to choose better companions for their 
sons.—R. W. V. 


UNDERSTUDIES. 


The title of this book hardly con- 
veys a conception of what the volume 
contains. Miss Wilkins conceived 
the idea of taking certain animals and 
flowers and using their characteristics 
as the material for short love stories. 
to show that there are men and women 
in the world who resemble such 


‘“THE CAT FORAGED TIRELESSLY" 


From ‘* Understudies "’ 


Copyright 


1901, by Harper and Brothers 
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flowers and animals. The stories are 
of unequal interest and widely differ 
in the quality of theirexecution. We 
have not seen any more powerful and 
interesting study, of its character, 
than ‘‘ The Cat.’’ Yet ‘‘ The Monkey,’’ 
‘“The Squirrel’? and ‘‘ The Lost 
Dog’’ are equally readable tales. 
‘‘The Parrot’’ is especially strong. 
In this last story Miss Wilkins seems 
to have set forth a conception of a 
Southern woman that is as ridiculous 
as the rest of the story is true. She 
describes the return of a heart-broken 
New England woman to her lonely 
house. ‘‘ Down upon the floor in 
her sitting-room she flung herself, 
with all the flood-gates of her New 
England nature open at last. She 
wept and wailed her grief and anger 
aloud lke a Southern woman.’’ 
Miss Wilkins evidently knows com- 
paratively little of the nature of 
Southern women, otherwise her mem- 
ory would recall thousands of grief- 
stricken, heart-broken Southern 
women who bore without complaint 
the loss of their all from the Civil 
War—a war from which grief came to 
North as well as to the South, and 
from which resulted the loud and 
tumultuous complaint of Northern 
women, publicly weeping for those 
who never more returned. But the 
book is a good one, is well worth hav- 
ing, and there is not a story in it that 
will not bear rereading. 229pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo0.—Saltimore Sun. 


='‘‘ Five Years of My Life,’’ by 
Captain Dreyfus; ‘‘ The Old New 
York Frontier,’’ by Francis W. Hal- 
sey ; ‘‘ Joscelyn Cheshire,’’ by Sarah 
B. Kennedy; ‘‘ The Mysterious Burg- 
lar,’’ by George W. Walsh are im- 
portant books received too late for 
review this month. We will havea 
further word concerning them in the 
Juiy number. 


= Sydney Preston's ‘‘The Aban- 
doned Farmer’’ is announced for im- 
mediate publication. 
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ASKED AND 
ANU FED 


£2.32, 
Theodore O’Hara is the author of the 
following lines: 
‘*On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The biouvac of the dead.”’ 
B:.. 
Asks the author of the following lines: 
‘*No rumor of the foe's advance 
Now sweeps upon the wind 
No troubled thought of midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind.’ 


OBIPUZARY 


Joanna H. Mathews, a popular writer 
for children, died at Summit, New Jersey, 
April 28. She was born in New York in 
1849. Among her best known books are 
‘The Bessie Books,’’ a delightful series ; 
‘*Sunbeams,’’ ‘‘ Flowerets,’’ ‘‘ Haps and 
Mishaps,’’ ‘‘The Rutherford Series,’’ and 
‘“‘The Kitty Books,’’ making about fifty 
books for children. She was also author of 
two novels—‘‘ Guy Hamilton ’’ and ‘‘ Edith 
Murray.’’—Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Rt. Rev. William Stubbs, Bishop of 
Oxford, died in London, April 22. He was 
born June 21, 1825. Among his best known 
works are ‘‘Registrum Sacrum Anglica- 
num,’’ ‘‘ Select Charters,’’ ‘‘ Constitutional 
History of England,’’ ‘‘ Chronicles of Rich- 
ard I,,’’ ‘‘Edward I. and Edward II,” 
‘* Roger Hovenden,”’ ‘‘ Gervase of Canter- 
bury,’’ ‘‘Memorials of St. Dunstan,’’ etc. 


Gen. A. C. McClurg, head of the publish- 
ing house of A. C. McClurg & Co., died at 
St.Augustine, Fla., April15. He was born 
in Philadelphia about 1834, and was gradu- 
ated at Miami University. In 1862 he 
enlisted as a private and rose to the rank of 
Lieut.-Col. and Brevet Brigadier General. 


After the war he became a partner in the 
firm of S.C. Griggs & Co., later Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., which was succeeded finally 
by A. C. McClurg & Co., which rose to great 
prominence in the book trade under his 
direction. Two years ago the whole estab- 
lishment was consumed by fire, and Col. 
McClurg wished to retire, but he finally con- 
sented to reorganize the concern as a stock 
company, of which he was the President. 
He was a frequent contributor to the 4//an- 
tic Monthly, Forum and other periodicals.— 
N. Y. Post. 
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lASTRONOMY 


i TEXT-BOOK OF ASTRONOMY, A. 
By George C. Comstock. ‘‘ Not a com- 
pendium of astronomy or an outline 
course of popular reading in that sci- 

ence. It has been prepared as a text-book, 
and the author has purposely omitted from 
itmuch matter interesting as well as im- 
portant to a complete view of the science, 
and has endeavored to concentrate attention 
upon those parts of the subject that possess 
special educational value.’’— Preface. Twen- 
tieth Century Text-books. Illustrated. 
391 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


se 
BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


BoOK OF REMEMBRANCE, A. By Mrs. E. 
D. Gillespie. Illustrated. 393 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review. 


HANDEL. By C. F. Abdy Williams. The 
popular life of Handel is intended to nar- 
tate the chief events of his life without 
entering ‘‘:much into technicalities which, 
though interesting to the musician, are per- 
haps not so necessary for the general 
reader.’’ The discussion of his musical 
compositions is committed to a chapter at 
the end of the work. There is also a list of 
works with a bibliography and a glossary 
which gives brief sketches of the men and 
women brought into contact with Handel. 
Occasional quotations, brief passages, 
themes, and so forth, from Handel’s music 
are inserted in the text. Pains is taken to 
give clearly the conditions which surround- 
ed Handel’s life. Photographs of Handel’s 
birthplace and a statue at Halle were photo- 
graphed for this work. The Master Musi- 
cians. 268 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


How THEY SUCCEEDED. Life stories of 
successful men told by themselves. By 
Orison Swett Marden, author of ‘‘ Winning 
Out,’ etc. Sketches of Marshall Field, 
Alex. G. Bell, Helen Gould, Philip D. 
Armour, Mary E. Proctor, President Schur- 
man, John Wanamaker, Nordica, W. D. 
Howells, J. D. Rockefeller, Carnegie, Theo- 
dore Thomas and others. Illustrated. 365 
pp. 1I2mo. 


NEW BOOK ONWEW EDILION- 


JOHN MARSHALL. By James Bradley 
Thayer. This is the life of our first Chief 
Justice and our greatest Jurist, written by 
an author who, besides being a writer of 
graceful and lucid English, is himself a jurist 
of high reputation. Prof. Thayer deals with 
Marshall’s picturesque career in wise pro- 
portion, portraying his life as a soldier 
under Washington, Member of Congress, 
Envoy to France, and Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, his engaging personality 
and noble character. The Riverside Bio- 
graphical Series. With portrait. 157 pp. 
16mo. 


LEWIS AND CLARK. MERIWETHER LEWIS 
AND WILLIAM CLARK. By William R. 
Lighton. This biography has two heroes, 
because the men it commemorates cannot 
be treated separately. Their chief work 
was done together, and their glory gained 
in the famous expedition on which they 
went to find the way from St. Louis to the 
Pacific. Their journey forms one of the 
most heroic episodes of our history, and the 
story of it, told here largely from the jour- 
nals of the expedition, brings clearly before 
us the figures of the two chief actors. The 
Riverside Biographical Series. With por- 
traits. I59 pp. 16mo. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM LOWNDES 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1782-1822. By Mrs. 
St. Julien Ravenel. With portrait. 257 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


LITTLE MEMOIRS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By George Paston. The subjects 
of all these aptly named memoirs possess a 
certain intrinsic interest, except those which 
give their titles to the first. Of all these 
memoirs, however, that of Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan may be called the most attractive, 
for she united in herself that happy combi- 
nation of character and cultivation which 
is but rarely met with. With portraits in 
photogravure. 389 pp. Indexed. 12mo.— 
London Atheneum. 


LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN, Sophie 
Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her cor- 
respondence with Philip Christopher, Count 
Konigsmarck, The. By W. H. Wilkins, 
author of ‘‘The Romance of Isabel, Lady 
Burton.’’ The author gives the entire his- 
tory of the unfortunate Sophie Dorothea, 
Consort of George I. and of her lover, Philip 
Christopher, Count Konigsmarck. These 
love letters form, perhaps, the most inter- 
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esting chapters in the book, inasmuch as 
they throw a new light on the characters of 
Sophie Dorothea, in whom woman was dom- 
inant over queen and love overduty. She 
was a woman with woman’s faults, but also 
with woman’s virtues. Her letters to her 
lover are filled with sorrow, and it is very 
strange that his are filled with jealous re- 
proaches and his doubts of her fidelity. 
The entire correspondence between the 
lovers is highly interesting, and the tragic 
history which culminated inthe murder of 
Konigsmarck by the Queen Consort’s rival 
reads like a sorrowful romance. (Now first 
published from the original.) With portrait. 
New edition. 578 pp. With appendix. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Record. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM 
KiTE. By Edwin C. Jellett. This sketch 
of a Friend in Germantown, the late Wil- 
liam Kite, was read March 12th, 1goo, be- 
fore the Germantown Horticultural Society. 
Mr. Kite’s chief interests were centered in 
this society and the Germantown Library, 
and his memory went back to the days of 
William Bartram and the Rafanesque Lec- 
tures. Second edition. With portrait. 36 
pp. I2mo. Paper. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 1819-1901. By Richard 
R. Holmes, M.V.O. (Authorized by H. 
M. Queen Victoria.) In 1897, in connec- 
tion with a large illustrated work reproduc- 
ing pictures from the royal collections, Mr. 
Holmes, the librarian of Windsor Castle, 
prepared a sketch of the queen. In its first 
chapters on the queen’s early years, it had 
the advantage of having material supplied 
revised by her majesty, presenting for the 
first time an accurate account of her child- 
hood. For the remainder of the biography, 
the published journals and Theodore 
Martin’s life of the Prince Consort were 
drawn upon. The narrative follows such 
style as would-be natural for one occupying 
the position of the author. The personal 
as distinguished from the public life of the 
queen is the subject of the narrative. New 
edition, with portrait and supplementary 
chapter, bringing the narrative to the end 
of the queen’s reign. 330pp. I2mo. 


REMEMBRANCES OF EMERSON. By John 
Albee, author of ‘‘ Prose Idyls,’”’ etc. 154 
pp. I2mo. 


SAILOR’sS LoG, A. Recollections of forty 
years of naval life. By Robley D. Evans. 
Illustrated. 467 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
See review. 


STEVENSONIANA. Being a reprint of vari- 
ous literary and pictorial miscellany associ- 
ated with Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
Man and His Work. Some biographical 
notes of Stevenson’s early years, an account 
of his first book, reviews, pen portraits, 
facsimiles of title pages, etc., are among the 


contents of this volume. Illustrated. 94 
pp. I2mo. 


THINGS SEEN. Impressions of men, 
cities and books. By G. W. Steevens, 
Selected and edited by G. S. Street. With a 
memoir by W. E. Henley. The brilliant 
war correspondent, George Warrington Stee- 
vens, died in his thirty-first year at Lady- 
smith, January 15, 1900. During the last 
year of his life he contributed many essays 
to English reviews on current events and 
contemporaneous questions. These were 
based upon facts accessible to few. They 
were written from experience, not from 
imagination, and they bore the unmistak- 
able impress of the powerful intellectuality 
of the writer. From these essays have been 
selected the papers comprising the present 
volume. The work of the compiler has 
been well done. We are charmed and in- 
terested in, though we may disagree with, 
the sentiment of, the dozen or more essays 
that make up “Things Seen.’’ 326 pp. 
12mo.—Baltimore Sun. 


TRIBULATIONS OF A PRINCESS, THE. By 
the author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press.’’ S8vo. 

See review. 


ULyssrEs S. GRANT. By Walter Allen. A 
direct, simple, continuous narrative of 
Grant’s career, in which the shortcomings 
of his civil administration are frankly nar- 
rated. The military life is brief and direct. 
The book is intended to form one of the 
series which aim to give an impartial biog- 
raphy of great Americans. The Riverside 
Biographical Series. With portrait. 153 pp. 
16mo. 


WHITTIER AS A POLITICIAN. Edited with 
explanatory text. By Samuel T. Pickard. 
Compiled from a number of unpublished 
letters, one of which is given in facsimile, 
together with a history of Whittier’s polit- 
ical activity from 1833 to 1839. During this 
time, a number of letters were written by 
Whittier to Elizur Wright, Jr., prominent in 
the anti-slavery movement. Only 150 copies 
of the book are printed. Illustrated by his 
letters to Professor Elizur Wright, Jr. 53 pp. 


I2mo. 
se 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Camp VENTURE. A story of the Virginia 
mountains. By George Cary Eggleston, 
author of ‘‘ A Carolina Cavalier,’ etc. Illus- 


trated by W. A. McCullough. 4o1 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 


JacK MorcGan. A boy of 1812. By W. 
O. Stoddard, author of ‘‘ The Noank’s Log,” 
etc. Tells of a boy’s adventures and exploits 
on the Ohio border when Harrison was de- 
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fending the frontier on the land and Perry 
won his victory on the lake. Illustrated by 
Will Crawford. 353 pp. 12mo.—Pudlishers’ 
Weekly. 


MaG AND MARGARET. A story for girls. 
By Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy). Mag Jessup 
is the small ‘‘ hired girl’? in Mrs. Perkins’ 
boarding house; Margaret Lancaster is a 

oung lady of the same age as Mag, but liv- 
ing as the petted child of a wealthy family. 
Circumstances bring the two together and 
they go through varying experiences, find- 
ing even their condition and surroundings 
changed. Illustrated by C. Chase Emerson. 
407 pp. 12mo.—Pudblishers’ Weekly. 


PAUL TRAVERS’ ADVENTURES. By Samuel 
Travers Clover. Paul Travers, the son of a 
not altogether prosperous Chicago gentle- 
man, after graduating from High School, 
determines to be no longer a burden on his 
father, but to strike out for himself as a 
journalist. Upon the advice of a friendly 
editor, however, he decides to see the world 
first, and, for that purpose, actually to 
“tramp” around it. With but fifty dollars 
in his pocket he starts for Colorado, and, 
carrying out his intention, he does encircle 
the globe, returning to Chicago, after an 
absence of a year anda half, with a capital 
of sixty-five dollars in cash, sturdy health, 
and a stock of remarkable experiences. The 
adventures that make up these experiences 
constitute the story, which is really based 
upon fact, and is full of interest. New edi- 
tion. Illustrated by C. Chase Emerson. 
368 pp. I2mo. 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTNERS AND 
KINDCHEN. By Mary E. Bakewell. These 
stories were written to meet the immediate 
needs of the Kindergarten, for which no 
better material could be found. Some are 
natural stories, as ‘‘The Wheat,’’ ‘‘ The 
Swan,’’ and others are allegorical ; several 
of the stories run on the various ‘“‘ gifts.’’ 
The stories are all lightly and easily told, 
with much sentiment and the customary 
effort to impressa moral. Illustrated. 99 pp. 
i2mo. 


UNDER MACARTHUR IN LUZON; OR, LAST 
BATTLES IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Edward 
Stratemeyer, author of ‘‘On To Pekin,”’ 
etc. The sixth and last volume of the 
“Old Glory Series,’’ a line of tales depicting 
adventures of our army and navy during 
the war with Spain and the rebellion in the 
Philippine Islands. [Illustrated by A. B. 
Shute. 312 pp. I2mo. § 


UNDER THE ALLIED FLAGS. A boy’s ad- 
ventures in the international war against the 
Boxers in China. By Elbridge S. Brooks, 
author of ‘‘In Blue and White,”’ etc. This 
is a story of the Boxer war in China and 
introduces a daring and wide-awake young 
American in all the adventurous excitement 
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of the allies’ advance from Taku to Pekin. 
Illustrated by W. F. Stecher. 322 pp. I2mo. 


WHAT THELMA FOUND IN THE ATTIC. 
By Louise C. Duckwitz. This novel is a 
girls’ story which describes the haps and 
mishaps of a young women, whom disaster 
forces to earn her own living and who, at 
last, is brought to a wedding. [Illustrated. 
198 pp. I2mo. 


YounG CONSUL, THE. A story of the 
Department of State. By William Drys- 
dale. A ‘‘ Boy’s Story,’’ in which a South- 
ern youth of about sixteen first works in 
the Internal Revenue Service in the South, 
and then in the Department of State. He 
gets an appointment as Vice-Consul at 
Marseilles and goes through the official ex- 
periences of the Consular service. The 
work is intended to describe the operations 
of the United States Government, partic- 
ularly in the Department of State. It is 
written by a journalist of wide experience 
on the N. Y. Times and abroad, and has 
much adventure and presents, on the whole, 
an encouraging and healthy view of official 
life. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 
356 pp. I2mo. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. THE. 
By Gilbert White. The Temple Classics. 
With frontispiece. 381pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


se 
EDUCATIONAL 


First YEARS IN HANDICRAFT. By Wal- 
ter J. Kenyon. This isa handbook of handi- 
craft rather than “‘sloyd’’ or manual train- 
ing, and is intended to show children how to 
make useful things with the ruler, pencil, 
and scissors, either at home or at school. 
The materials used are simple and cheap, 
but tough as leather and beautiful in color 
and texture. The ‘‘models’’ are really 
elementary, and all of them are real intrin- 
sic things which can be used at home or in 
school. New edition. Illustrated. 124 pp. 
I2mo. 


LITERARY PRIMER, THE. First steps 
with good writers. By Mary E. Burt and 
Mildred Howells. After opening pages, con- 
taining the simple words and phrases usually 
present in primers, an effort is made to in- 
troduce children to literature at the very 
start. Gulliver's travels is briefly tran- 
scribed, primer fashion. The same is done 
with “‘ Bre’r Rabbit.’’ Outlines of stories, as 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Snow Image,”’ are presented 
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for primer use by teachers on the black- 
board. The authors are well-known as 
authorities in the new education. Illustra- 
ted. 114 pp. I2mo. 


MAGIC SEVEN, THE. 
hill. 88 pp. s2mo. 


NEW EDUCATION READERS. A synthetic 
and phonic word method. By A. J. Demar- 
est and William M. Van Sickle. In the 
presentation of this work nothing is forced 
upon the pupil, but everything is brought 
to him naturally and easily, and with a 
clearness and vividness of perception 
secured by the aid of illustrations. The 
work is so divided that the subject matter 
conforms to the months of the year, and the 
stories not only have an adaptability for 
nature work but also possess the higher pur- 
pose of cultivating in the child a desire to 
read the best and choicest selections found 
within the realm of child literature. Book 
Three. New Educational Readers. 160pp. 
I2mo. 


By Lida A. Church- 


NEW BEGINNERS’ LATIN BOOK, A. By J. 
C. Hoch, Ph.D. This book is constructed 
ona plan intended to enable the beginner to 
accomplish the maximum amount of work 
within the minimum space of time. The 
lessons are arranged in a natural and me- 
thodical order and are just the right length 
to enable a class to make rapid progress. 
242 pp. I2mo. 


ORAL LESSON BOOK IN HYGIENE, FOR 
PRIMARY TEACHERS. By Henrietta Amelia 
Merick, A.B. While this is one of the New 
Century Series of Physiologies, it can be 
used to advantage with any book or series 
which may be in the school. It shows by 
its suggested oral lessons for the first three 
years of school life that as much knowledge 
of the body and the laws of its health as 
primary pupils are able to comprehend can 
be made interesting as well as of educa- 
tional and practical value. Numerous attrac- 
tive illustrations add to ithe interest of the 
book and furnish ideas for the ‘more helpful 
presentation of the subject to young chil- 
dren. At the conclusion of the chapters are 
brief memory points, summarizing in the 
clearest and most forceful manner the more 
important features. 297 pp. I2mo. 


PRONUNCIATION OF TEN THOUSAND 
PROPER NAMES, THE. Giving famous geo- 
graphical and biographical names, names 
of books, works of art, characters in fiction, 
foreign titles, etc. By Mary Stuart Mackey 
and Maryette Goodwin Mackey, B.A. A 
compilation of proper aud geographical 
names, in which European usage in each 
country is accepted for that country, with 
the exception of thoroughly anglicized 
words like Paris. In the case of Oriental 
words a compromise is used. The trans- 
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literation is somewhat irregular. In clasgi- 
cal names the old, instead of the new 
pronunciation, the English instead of the 
continental method, is adopted. 294 pp. 
I2mo. 


RELATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY AND HistTory, 
THE. By the Rev. H. B. George, M.A. 
Instead of being a mere collation of triviali- 
ties and personalities, in which the narrator 
is even more conspicuous than his subject, 
this is an interesting study of the noble 
characteristics of the great teacher as mani- 
fested in his life and writings and a clear 
exposition of the causes and extent of his 
mighty influence upon the thought of his 
day. 296 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—JN, Y. 
Journal. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER, THE. By A. T. 
Schofield, M. D., author of ‘‘ The Uncon- 
scious Mind,’’ etc. A study of the sources 
and qualities of character, the object be- 
ing to show the transcendent importance 
of character, its scientific foundations, and 
the best principles for development and im- 
provement. The reader is taken into the 
realms of psychology, education, ethics and 
mental physiology, 248 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


TEXT-BOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY, A. For 
secondary schools. By Daniel Putnam, 
LL. D. This book presents in simple and 
direct language a clear exposition of the 
generally accepted principles of psychology. 
The existence of an entity which may 
properly becalled the mind or soul is re- 
cognized; while at the same time the 
physiological aspects of psychology receive 
due attention, an appendix giving helpful 
directions for psychological experiments 
and the necessary apparatus therefor. A 
chapter is devoted to the moral nature and 
moral law, the evil effects of hypnotism are 
clearly indicated, and the subject of the 
emotions receives more attention than is 
usual. 300 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


WHAT IS A KINDERGARTEN? By Geo. 
Hanson. This book, ‘‘The Kindergarten,” 
endeavors to show what may be done in the 
way of planting flowers for children on a 
25-foot, 50, 100-foot lot with directions for 
planting the latter. The plants needed are 
carefully described. Plans are given of 
their disposition and directions included as 
to the method of using this adjunct of 
Froebel’s system. The author is a land- 
scape architect in California; and the 
directions are considerably influenced by 
conditions of climate, which permit much 
to be done there which is impracticable 
under less kindly skies. With frontispiece. 
80 pp. I2mo. 
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BoOKS TRIUMPHANT. Essays on Literature’ 
By Carina Campbell Eaglesfield. Seven es- 
says on literature which appeared as follows 
in these magazines: ‘‘ Books Triumphant 
and Books Militant,’’ Catholic World; ‘A 
World Literature,’’ Se//-Culture; ‘‘A Plea 
of Autobiography,’’ Chautauguan; “A 
National American Literature,’’ ‘‘ The 
Beneficence of Limitation,’’ ‘‘ The Influence 
of Life Upon Literature,’’ Se//-Culture ; 
“German Humor,’’ Catholic World. The 
essays are all written in a tone of admiration 
and appreciation and with a confident trust 
in the power of letters to mold character. 


137 pp. I2mo. 


NEw WORLD AND AN OLD GOSPEL, A. 
By James M. Taylor, D. D. This is the an- 
nual oration before the Alumni of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary, delivered at the 
Semi-Centennial, May 9, 1900. The author 
is President of Vassar College. 44 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 


ORATIONS AND ESSAYS OF EDWARD JOHN 
PHELPS, DIPLOMAT AND STATESMAN. Ed- 
ited by J.G. McCullough. This isa collection 
of selected orations and addresses delivered, 
and articles written, by Mr. Phelps, Ex-U. S. 
Minister to Great Britain. John W. Stewart, 
Ex-Governor of Vermont, has written a 
memoir of Mr. Phelps, which opens the 
volume. No recent American jurist has 
stood higher than Mr. Phelps. He was 
President of the American Bar Association, 
Professor of Law at Yale, and was one of the 
government counsel in the Court of Arbitra- 
tion in the Bering Sea controversy. With 
portrait. 476 pp. 8vo. 
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AERIAL RuNAwAY, AN. The balloon ad- 
ventures of Rod and Tod in North and South 
America. By W. P. and C. P. Chipman. 
This story is for young people, but, like all 
books of this character, may be read with 
interest by their elders. Two boys, through 
interesting experiences, become acquainted 
with a professional aéronaut, and, while tak- 
ing an ascent in his captive balloon, are cut 
away from their moorings and forced into a 
flight through the air. Their involuntary 
voyage lands thei at last on a mountain top 
in South America, where they drop into the 
lost city of the Incas, and the Nineteenth 
Century faces the Sixteenth. They have 
many strange experiences and remarkable 
adventures, and finally escape by ingenious 
and dangerous methods. It is a stor 
crowded with incident and adventure, and, 
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once begun, will be read through to the end. 
Iltustrated by W. A. McCullough. 386 pp. 
I2mo. 


ALABAMA WOMAN, AN. By Annabel 
Barker White. The story opens with the 
close of the war, passes on to the division 
of the estate among white tenants and the 
unfortunate marriages of the daughters and 
ends in the reconciliation of the hero and 
the heroine. 136 pp. Quarto. 


ANNE MAINWARING. By Alice Ridley, 
author of ‘‘ The Story of Aline.’’ This book 
aspires to be something more than a mere 
society novel, and is bolder and more elab- 
orate in design than its predecessor. The 
development of the girl’s stormy, strenu- 
ous, yet in the main fine character is care- 
fully followed. Her absorbing, but mistaken 
conviction that she is destined to be a great 
artist ; and the circumstances which attend 
her early marriage with a man socially her 
inferior, all prove Lady Ridley to be a close 
and intelligent observer of human nature. 
Later, when Anne falls under the influence 
of Lady Katherine Ashton, and when the 
great temptation of her life appears in the 
charming personality of Dick Verney, whose 
charm is further assisted by early associa- 
tion, she is rather less convincing. In her 
final and most fatal disillusionment, in the 
downfall of the friendship between the two 
women, and in the more serious conse- 
quences to Anne, which the reader may 
imagine for himself, there is a vein of cyni- 
cism which robs the situation of some of its 
artistic merit. Nevertheless, it is treated 
with commendable restraint and some origi- 
nality; and if the concluding chapter is 
necessarily unsatisfactory, the book as a 
whole is very readable. 332 pp. 12mo.— 
London Atheneum. 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY. By 
‘‘Alien,’’ author of “A Daughter of the 
King,” etc. With frontispiece. 315 pp. 
I2mo. 





ARISTOCRATS, THE. Being the impres- 
sions of the Lady Helen Pole during her 
sojourn in the Great North Woods, as spon- 
taneously recorded in her letters to her 
friend in North Britain, the Countess of 
Edge and Ross. While the writer of these 
letters is ostensibly an English woman of 
quality, her familiarity with American 
modes of thought and expression leaves 
room to doubt the nationality of the actual 
author, though the book is dedicated ‘‘ to 
all lovers of the Adirondack peaks and for- 
ests and lakes by an alien but ardent and 
grateful admirer.’’ It is the feeling for the 
woods that will first of all interest the reader. 
Lady Helen has come over with an elder 
sister and an invalid brother, who is to try 
the Adirondacks for his health. An Amerti- 
can they meet on the steamer puts his camp 
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that eir disposal and they establish them- 
selves there, on the edge of Boulder Lake. 
The owner of the camp is one of a club, so 
that they have for neighbors a quite select 
group of American men and women. These 
are ‘‘types,” of course, and their distin- 
guishing characteristics are rather broadly 
emphasized by their alien visitor. The per- 
sonal relations are sufficient to enlist the 
reader's interest, though he is left to imag- 
ine whether Lady Helen will marry Mr. 
Nugent and whether Miss Conard will cap- 
ture the future Duke. Behind all this is the 
well felt Adirondack atmosphere, the poetry 
of the peaks and lakes, the life-giving per- 
fume of the woods. There is sometimes a 
lapse of taste, as though Lady Helen were 
making a parade of her British indep2n- 
dence or originality, but the whole thing is 
very brightly done and is distinctly good 
reading. 309 pp. 12mo.—Phila. Times. 


BALLANTYNE. A novel. By Helen Camp- 
bell, author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Poverty,’’ etc. 
361 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

ARROWS OF THE ALMIGHTY. 
Johnson. 405 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

Book OF BRYN MAwWR STORIES, A. Ed- 
ited by Margaretta Morris and Louise Buf- 
fum Congdom. 296 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


By Owen 


CAREER OF A BEAUTY, THE. A novel. 
By John Strange Winter, author of ‘‘ A Self- 
made Countess,’’ etc. This is not below the 
average of Mrs. Stannard’s stories, although 
the title leads one to expect a more com- 
plicated history than the simple annals of 
Geraldine’s married experiences afford. The 
beauty of her family marries, without much 
love, a typical John Bull, an English country 
gentleman. On the wedding day she falls 
into a trance, and sees, amid strange sur- 
roundings, 2 face which subsequently she 
comes to know as that of a Major Mainwar- 
ing, who at the date of her marriage was in 
India. Mainwaring, on his part, has seen 
her on the same day, and early in their ac- 
quaintance relates the very counterpart of 
herdream. Sir John hears the story, and 
draws his own conclusions. The African 
war affords a solution for these difficulties. 
Mainwaring goes out, and returns wounded ; 
Sir John Squire follows him, and sees much 
fighting with the Imperial Yeomanry. We 
will not anticipate the conclusion, but the 
manhood and faithfulness of the honest 
spouse are eventually rewarded. 389 pp. 
12mo.—London Atheneum. 


COMPLEAT BACHELOR, THE. By Oliver 
Onions. This is one of the best little vol- 
umes of its kind that has come out of Eng- 
land in a long while. Its fun is wholesome 
and genuine, it has breeding from first page 
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to last, and the little story it tells is fresh, 
This bachelor is a nice fellow, with the dear- 
est of sisters, whom he teases most ingeni- 
ously when she thinks that she is guarding 
from him her growing affection for the 
youthfui soldier who is to propose to her; 
and in the end he himself joins the ranks of 
the benedicts—which means that he be. 
comes a compleat bachelor. The dialogue 
is clever throughout, spontaneously, with- 
out apparent straining after effect. 193 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


CRIsISs, THE. 
author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ etc. 
trated. 12mo. 


See review. 


By Winston Churchill, 
Illus- 


CROSSROADS OF DESTINY, THE. By John 
P. Ritter, author of ‘‘ The Man Who Dared.”’ 
A romance with the scene laid in Venice 
during the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when that powerful republic was in 
the zenith of its glory. Illustrated. 273 pp. 
12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


CRUISE OF THE PETREL, THE. By T. 
Jenkins Hains, author of ‘‘The Wind- 
Jammers,’’ etc. A novel of the War of 
1812, dealing largely with the privateer- 
ing common at that time. The tale 
reaches its climax in the famous sea 
fight between the Essex and the Phcebe. 
The hero is a young American sailor who 
goes to sea on the Petrel to win fame, for- 
tune, and the hand of his sweetheart. 210 
pp. I2mo. 


DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE, A. By Mary 
Catherine Crowley, author of ‘‘ An Every- 
Day Girl,’ etc. Illustrated by Clyde 0. 
DeLand. 409 pp. I2mo. 


See review. 


DAUNTLESS. A_ story of a lost and 
forgotten cause. By Ewan Martin, author 
of ‘‘The Knight of King’s Guard,’’ ete. 
The reprint of a historical romance which 
appeared a year ago, describing the adven- 
tures of Henry Dauntless, the son of an 
English knight with Irish estates under 
JamesI. The story is carried through the 
period of the Commonwealth. The plot is 
a complicated one. It has in it much of 
adventure, of heavy fight and of feminine 
devotion, while Irish rebels, Spanish sol- 
diers, ‘‘ Ironsides,’’ and Royalists figure in 
its pages. Fleur-deLjis Library. Illustrated 
by Harry C. Edwards. 365 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 


DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS, THE. By Arthur 
Colton. There are twelve short stories in 
this volume, each of them a gem. Mr. Col- 
ton’s style possesses a charm, a grace, a 
strength, to which the jaded reader of the 
ordinary short story is altogether unaccus- 
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tomed. None but a literary artist could 
have produced such cameos ; none but those 
who love literature will be able to appreciate 
them. To those who can read them with 
understanding, the stories of ‘‘The Delec- 
table Mountains’’ will furnish a feast of 
delight. 237 pp. 12mo.—Phila. Telegraph. 


DESTROYER, THE. By Benjamin Swift, 
author of ‘‘Nancy Noon,’’ etc. This novel 
appeared in 1898. It made a swift reputa- 
tion for its extraordinary power of creating 
asupernatural, uncanny impression. Stokes’ 
Copyright Library. 313 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


DEUCE OF HEARTS, THE. An American 
novel. 503 pp. I2mo. 


DWARF’s CHAMBER, THE. By Fergus 
Hume, author of ‘‘The Mystery of a Han- 
som Cab,’’ etc. Eight stories, of which the 
first, the title, fills half the book. The other 
seven are short magazine stories, told in 
Mr. Hume’s quick, vivid manner, with some 
adventure, some supernatural effects and 
one or two Oriental stories among them. 
Red Letter Series. With illustrations by 
Percy F. S. Spence, James Greig and others. 
386 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


ETERNAL QUEST, THE. By J. A. Steuart, 
author of ‘‘ Wine on the Lees,’’ etc. This 
story tells how Lieut. Malcolm of the Black 
Watch, son of General Malcolm, V. C., de- 
sired to emulate his father’s distinguished 
career, and to marry the daughter of his 
father’s old friend, the army chaplain. That 
is the substance of this soldier’s story, 
which moves from Aberfourie to the Indian 
frontier, and from the frontier to the 
trenches of Magersfontein. It is well and 
genially told. 378 pp. 12mo.—London 
Atheneum. 


ETIDORHPA; OR, THE END OF EARTH: 
By John Wm. Lloyd, author of ‘‘ String- 
town on the Pike,’’ etc. This is the 
strange history of a mysterious being and 
the account of a remarkable journey. The 
success of ‘‘ Stringtown,’’ Mr, Lloyd's recent 
novel, should attract renewed attention to 
“Ktidorhpa.’’ With many illustrations by 
J. Augustus Knopp. Eleventh edition. Re- 
vised and enlarged. 37I pp. I2mo. 


EVERY ONE His Own Way. By Edith 
Wyatt. Short stories of Chicago Life, some 
of which have appeared in ‘*‘ McClure,’’ writ- 
ten in the style of pastels, extremely vivid 
and showing the closest observation and a 
pitiless habit of seeing all things exactly as 
they are. The first work of a young author. 
29I pp. I2mo. 


GarciLasco. By J. Breckenridge Ellis, 
author of ‘‘ The Dread and Fear of Kings.’’ 
The author has caught the spirit of the chiv- 
alry of Spain in the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Although this novel does not prop- 
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erly belong to the historical class, there is 
much that is historical within it, and to those 
whe read romances for the sake of the infor- 
mation that they obtain this novel of the 
hidalgos of Spain will be of no little interest. 
For those who read a book for its style the 
author has presented an object lesson of no 
little importance. Without attempting the 
excessive stiltedness usual to the novelists 
who have written of this period, our author 
has preserved the spirit and coloring of the 
fifteenth century. The story itself is, how- 
ever, the attraction for novel readers, and in 
the present volume we have an interesting 
tale. Our hero, though somewhat of a Don 
Quixote, is a hero indeed, and he fights and 
loves as all heroes should. We have thrilling 
tales of the Inquisition, a story of a great 
conflagration, scenes from the persecutions 
of the Jews in Spain and glimpses of Colum- 
bus and his great voyages. 394 pp. I2mo. 
—Baltimore Sun. : 


Goop RED EARTH, THE. By Eden Phill- 
potts, author of ‘‘ Lying Prophets,” etc. 
328 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dick- 
ens. 383 pp. I2mo. 


OuR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dick- 
ens. This edition of ‘‘ Great Expectations”’ 
which first appeared in 1861, and of ‘‘Our 
Mutual Friend,’’ which first appeared in 
1865, isa reprint from the edition collated 
in 1867-1868 by the author. The original 
illustrations are reproduced; the type is 
somewhat small ; each work making a bulky, 
though not inconvenient volume. They con- 
stitute volumes 14 and 15 in the issue of this 
edition. The Authentic Edition. 714 pp. 
I2mo. 


HEART OF FLAME, A. By Charles Flem- 
ing Embree, author of ‘‘A Dream of a 
Throne. A stirring novel. The scene is 
laid in Santa Fé. It runs on the adventures 
of the border and the perpetual conflicts 
between the whites and the Mexicans. The 
catastrophe of the story ends in the murder 
of a priest and the pursuit of the murderers 
and their companions. The work is full of 
local color. The passionate love and vio- 
lence of the Mexican is the central theme. 
With illustrations by Dan Smith. 381 pp. 
I2mo. 


HELMET OF NAVARRE, THE. By Bertha 
Runkle. Illustrations by Andre Castaigne. 
470 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE DE WIL- 
LOUGHBY CLAIM. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, author of “A Lady of Quality,” 
etc. An issue in cheap form for the news 
counter sale of this novel, with its scenes 
shifting between the South, New England 
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and Washington, which appeared a little 
over a yearago. The story hasa Southern 
hero which he carries through Congress 
and contrasts Northern and Southern char- 
acter. The People’s Library. 445 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 


In DEEP AByss. By Georges Ohnet, 
author of ‘‘The Ironmaster,’’ etc. Trans- 
lated by Fred Rothwell, B. A. An ab- 
sorbing novel of love and intrigue. The 
scenes are laid in Paris, San Francisco, and 
elsewhere. Most of the characters are typ- 
ical of French life, gay and grave. The plot 
of the story reveals a sensational instance 
of such legal error, and the reader is taken 
through many stirring events and made to 
share in many strong emotions. With frontis- 
piece. 42I pp. I2mo. 


IN SEARCH 
George Gibbs. 


See review. 


OF MADEMOISEILE. By 
Illustrated. 373 pp. 12mo. 


JoHN HENRY. By Hugh McHugh. Illus- 
trated. 96pp. 16mo. 
See review. 


JULETTY. Astory of old Kentucky. By 
Lucy Cleaver McElroy. The author has 
flung the picturesqueness of Kentucky life 
into her book with a lavish hand, Moon- 
shiners and lynchers, men and horses and 
all manner of thrilling occurrences are cele- 
brated in her tale. It is not a remarkable 
tale, yet there are in it some convincing 
sketches of American types, and the events 
with which it is concerned are often ingeni- 
ously dramatic. Illustrated. 280pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


LABOR. A novel. By Emile Zola. This 
is a study of the condition of the working- 
man in France, to which is added another 
part of the new social dispensation Zola is 
preaching. The translation is entirely free 
of those peculiarities of Zola’s method 
which have created so strong a prejudice 
against him in English-speaking countries. 
With frontispiece. 604 pp. 12mo. WN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


LIon’s BRoop, THE. By Duffield Os- 
borne, author of ‘‘ The Secret of the Crater,”’ 
etc. Illustrated by Walter Satterlee. 361 
pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


LOVERS OF THE Woops, THE. By William 
H. Boardman. It is in the Adirondacks that 
the author carries you tramping and camp- 
ing and teaches you woodcraft, and he makes 
you feel so experienced and so in love with 
the woods that when you lay down the vol- 
ume you are tempted to start life over and 
set upas an Adirondack guide yourself. 
With Dentlapioce. 239 pp. I2mo. 
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Luck oF A LOWLAND LADDIE, THE. By 
May Crommelin, author of ‘‘ Freaks of 
Lady Fortune,’’ etc. The hero owes his 
luck to the fact of his being the seventh 
son of a seventh son, and every seven years 
some stroke of fortune increases his happi- 
ness. His life is sketched prettily from the 
moment of his birth. Of course he is poor, 
and of course he has a charming girl-sweet- 
heart—and what would a story like this be 
if with the same inevitables he did not find 
a will to him bequeathing to him vast 
estates? Then the will is stolen, and Jock 
(that is the lucky boy’s name) goes out to 
Peru to work for Elsie and incidentally to 
have a nice exciting time, and a naughty 
person tells her he is dead. It is a simple, 
wholesome story suited to the feminine folk 
for whom it was written. 319 pp. I2mo. 
—London Literary World. 


MASTERS OF MEN. A romance of the 
new navy. By Morgan Robertson, author 
of ‘‘Spun Yarn,’’ etc. Illustrated. 335 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


Miss PRITCHARD'S WEDDING TRIP. A 
novel. By Clara Louise Burnham. Mrs. 
Burnham’s story is told at a merry pace 
and has the delight of many surprises. The 
heroine is a New England spinster disap- 
pointed in an early love and requitted in an 
original fashion. The man she loves dies 
and intrusts to her his daughter, who so 
much resembles him that the European trip 
on which ‘Miss Pritchard accompanies the 
girl takes on for her the semblance of the 
wedding journey she had long since hoped 
to take with the girl’s father. It is a pleas- 
ant fancy happilv carried out. They wander 
over Europe, seeing the churches and gal- 
leries, lanes and fields and mountains, and 
have at the end a real romance in which 
Miss Pritchard has a hand, helping to make 
her ward happy. 366pp. 12mo.—Chicago 
Record- Herald. 


MONTAYNE; OR, THE SLAVERS OF OLD 
NEw YORK. By William O. Stoddard. 356 
pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


Mr. CHUPES AND Miss JENNY. The life 
story of two robius. By Effie Bignell. An 
account of the life in captivity of two birds 
whose misfortunes made them at first the 


involuntary companions of humankind, and 
whose affection for their gentle guardian 
made them unwilling afterwards to leave 
her for a life of liberty.with their own kind. 
Illustrated. 250 pp. I2mo. 


MYSTERY OF THE CLASPED HANDS, THE. ° 
By Guy Boothby, author of ‘“ My Indian 
Queen,’’ etc. This is a detective romance, 
and deals with English life, the hero being 
a properly handsome and athletic young 
English squire, and the villain a beneficiary 








of his. There is no particular fault to be 
found with it, unless it is that the author is 
rather too long leading up toa denouement 
which the reader foresees as inevitable. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 304 
pp. 12mo. Paper.—JN. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 

OLD BOWEN’s LEGACY. A novel. By 
Edwin Asa Dix, author of ‘‘ Deacon Brad- 
bury.’’ 289 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 

OLD FoRT SCHUYLER. By Everett T. 
Tomlinson, author of ‘‘The Ward Hill 
Series,’’ etc. A romance of the Revolu- 
tion. The scene is laid at Fort Stanwix in 
1778. The leading characters of the period 
are introduced. Close study is shown of 
the region, and the story closes with the 
relief of Fort Schuyler. Thestyle is nar- 
rative and there is a freedom from extreme 
sensationalism. Illustrated. 296 pp. 12mo. 

PAULINE. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden), 
author of ‘‘ By the Way of the Wilderness.”’ 
Mrs. Alden has here attempted a serious 
study of complications which, arising in 
misinformation or rather in insufficient in- 
formation, lead to the flight of a high- 
spirited young wife from her husband, and 
to all the distress and difficulties of baffled 
search, struggle with experience, and the 
sad regrets and self-accusations of sundered 
lives. Mrs. Alden treats the story she has 
told with cleverness and conscientiousness, 
believing that all problems and troubles are 
solved by faith; and she weaves into a 
romance that, in other hands might easily 
drop into the sensational, that strong thread 
of personal religion and helpful charity that 
strengthens the suffering soul, and leads, as 
in this story, the most complicated path to 
peace and reunion at last. Illustrated. 653 
pp. I2mo. 

PERSONAL EDITION OF GEORGE ELIOT'S 
WorKs. Scenes of Clerical Work. Bio- 
graphical introduction by Esther Wood. 
Vol II. Illustrated. 492 pp. 12mo. 


PHARAOH. An historical romance of 
ancient Egypt. By Bolesbaus Prus. Trans- 
lated and abridged. By Mary de Mankowski. 
An historical novel. Thescene is laid in the 
eleventh century B. C., under Rameses XII., 
of the twentieth dynasty. It is occupied by 
the fall of this dynasty. All the usual ma- 
chinery is introduced, including the Simoon. 
With portrait. 187 pp. 12mo. 


PHILBRICK HOWELL. A novel. By Albert 
Kinross, author of ‘‘An Opera and Lady 
Grasmere,’’ etc. 326pp. 12 mo. 

See review. 

PHILIP AND PHILIPPA. A _ genealogical 
romance of to-day. By John Osborne 
Austin. Written by the editor of ‘‘ The 
Genealogical Dictionary, Rhode Island,’ 
“The Roger Williams’ Calendar,’’ and 
of two novels. The present romance de- 
scribes the acquaintance, love making and 
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marriage of Philip of America, and of 
Philippa of Sussex County, England ; both 
the last of their lines and descended in the 
tenth generation from the same ancestors 
in the seventeenth century. 183 pp. I2mo. 


POTTER AND THE CLAY, THE. A romance 
of to-day. By Maud Howard Peterson. 
Illustrated by Charlotte Harding. 348 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


Poor PEOPLE. A novel. By I. K. Fried- 
man, author of ‘‘The Lucky Number.’’ 
This story, issued in 1900, gives a close ac- 
count of the life of the tenement houses in 
Chicago, in which a number of German 
Israelites figure. Riverside Paper Series. 
244 pp. I2mo. 


PRINCE OF ILLUSION, THE. By John 
Luther Long, author of ‘‘ Madame Butter- 
fly,” etc. 304 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 


PuprET CROWN, THE. By Harold Mc- 
Grath. With illustrations by R. Martine 
Reay. 436pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


QUEEN OF Hearts, A. By Elizabeth 
Phipps Train. This book concerns the ad- 
ventures of a young girl who inherits a vaga- 
bond spirit, irks under the humdrum of her 
life, deserts her husband and babe, and be- 
comes a danseuse known as Mlle. Cleo. 
Then comes her bitterest trial; for her 
daughter, who at the death of her husband 
she had placed in a convent, must be kept 
in ignorance of her mother’s profession, and 
her father, the French musician, who had 
turned up as a servant in the house of some 
acquaintances—had entered into a conspira- 
cy to reveal the secret. Lippincott’s Select 
Works. 289pp. I2mo. Paper.—/Phi/adel- 
phia Record. 


RESURRECTION. (The Awakening.) By 
Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated by Henry 
Britoff. A reprint of Count Tolstoi’s novel, 
which originally appeared in 7he Cosmo- 
politan, and was published in book form 
three years ago. The illustrations are some- 
what crude, but graphic. 535 pp. 12mo. 
Paper. 


StR CHRISTOPHER. A romance of a Mary- 
land Manor in 1644. By Maud Wilder Good- 
win, author of ‘‘ The Head of a Hundred,”’ 
etc. Illustrated by Howard Pyle, and other 
artists. 4I1I pp. I2mo. 

See ‘* Mrs. Goodwin's Work.”’ 


SON OF AMRAM. By the Rev. G. Monroe 
Royce. ‘‘ Thestory of ‘The Son of Amram ’ 
is an attempt, in the form of fiction, at a 
true and complete account of Moses and the 
beginnings of Israel. 1t contains also the 
fullest sketch of the Great Rameses—his 
person, his character and his achieve- 
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ments—that has yet appeared, so far as I 
know.’’—Author’s Preface. 324 pp. I2mo. 


STATE SECRET AND OTHER STORIES, A. 
By B. M. Croker, author of ‘‘Terence,’’ etc. 
This is astory of Ireland and also about emer- 
alds; but it would be unfair to both writter 
and reader were we to hint at the plot of any 
among theseadmirably told novelettes. Their 
themes are so varied that readers of all tastes 
cannot fail to find one at least to his or her 
liking. There is fun in ‘ Sullivan’s Bargain,’ 
and some of life’s bitter irony in ‘Tne Little 
Blue Jug,’ and readers in search of a good 
ghost story may be recommended to ‘An 
Unexpected Invitation,’ which, if read late 
at night, will send them trembling to bed. 
Century Series. 318 _pp. 12mo. Paper. 
London Publishers’ Weekly. 


STORY OF Eva, THE. 


340 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


By Will Payne. 


STORY OF LOUISE, THE. From the 
French of George de Fontanges. By 
Deshler Welch. Illustrated. 193 pp. 12mo. 


SUCCESSORS OF MARY THE FIRST, THE. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Illustrated. 
267 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


TARRY THOU TILL I COME; oR, SALA- 
THIEL, THE WANDERING JEW. By George 
Croly. Introductory letter by Gen. Lewis 
Wallace. This story covers a period from 
the crucifixion to the fall of Jerusalem, a 
period which, in the annals of history, 
stands out with great dramatic force. Sala- 
thiel, the hero, is doomed to wander till the 
Second Coming of Christ. In a momont of 
blind fury he aids in bringing the Master to 
the cross, and Christ utters against him the 
words of condemnation: ‘‘ Tarry Thou Till 
I Come,’’ which doomed him to immortality 
on earth—for the Wandering Jew still wan- 
ders. It is this ceaseless wanderer who tells 
the story of these years, reviewing the 
successive and ever-deepening phases of life 
at this time. Salathiel, therefore, under the 
weight of an'affliction, finds himself forced 
into scenes of action and of strangeness. 
Through them he moves, now the philoso- 
pher, now the poet; again he is a leader— 
always a stately figure around which varied 
incidents revolve. The book contains a 
series of letters from over thirty Jewish 
scholars, giving their opinions as to Jesus 
of Nazareth. With twenty full-page draw- 
ings by T. de Thulstrup. 588 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


THOROUGHBRED MONGREL, A. The tale 
of a dog told by a dog to lovers of dogs. 
By Stephen Townsend, F.R.C.S. This 
‘* Dog-Story ’’ told by a dog has a very con- 
siderable power, and takes up vivisection 
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together with other episodes of dog-life, 
There is a considerable sense of humor 
apparent. The preface, written by Mrs, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, is strong in 
praise. Illustrated by J. A. Shepherd. 175 
pp. I2mo. 


THREE FAIR MAIDS; OR, THE BURKES OF 
DERRYMORE. By Katharine Tynan, author 
of ‘‘The Handsome Brandons,’’ etc. This 
girl story of English life opens with three 
young women, who with their mother are 
left penniless after their father’s death. 
They enter upon the work of keeping a 
boarding house in the family residence in 
the West of Ireland. A love story is inter- 
woven in the novel, which is unusually long 
and has a stream of conversation running 
through it such as only appears in English 
family romance of this character. The bind- 
ing and illustrations indicate that the book 
is intended for a child’s gift book. With 
twelve illustrations by G. Demain Ham- 
mond, A. I. 381 pp. 1I2mo. 


TOWER OF WYE, THE. 
William Henry Babcock. 
pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


A romance. 
Illustrated. 


TRANSFIGURATION OF MISS PHILURA. By 
Florence Morse Kingsley. This story is 
woven round the ‘‘ New Thought,”’ which is 
finding expression in Christian Science, 
Divine Healing, etc. In the course of the 
story Miss Philura makes drafts upon the 
All-Encircling Good for a husband and vari- 
ous other things, and the All-Encircling 
Good does not disappoint her. Some who 
have seen the story have said it is a satire. 
Others are sure it is not, but that the author 
deals in a friendly and sincere way with the 
belief which supplies the 7o/1/ of her story. 
With frontispiece. 81 pp. 32mo. 


UNDERSTUDIES. Short Stories. By Mary 
E. Wilkins, author of ‘‘Pembroke,’’ ete. 
Illustrated. 230 pp. 16mo. 

See review. 


UNDER THE REDWOODS. 


334 pp. 16mo. 
See review. 


By Bret Harte. 


VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES, A. A novel. 
By Geraldine Anthony. This is the fourth 
of the series of twelve novels of American 
life to be published in the course of the 
year. It is a tale of New York society, 
with which the author is familiar. The 
plot is slight, but there is more than one 
thinly disguised portrait in its pages—so we 
are told. 369 pp. 12mo.—J. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


VoysEy. By R. O. Prowse, author of 
‘‘ The Poison of Asps,’’ etc. This isa novel 
of London upper and middle-class life. Its 
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plot isin no way unusual. It tells, in fact, 
the old, old story of a society man who falls 
in love with the insufficient but romantic 
young wife of a city boor of social aspira- 
tions. The result, in spite of the hero’s 
struggles against this siren’s somewhat 
forcible temptations, is the inevitable one. 
Then the husband dies and the woman can 
not bring herself to replace him by the 
willing man she still loves. There is an 
unexpected power and terseness in the treat- 
ment of the many moments of power and 
passion and, otherwheres, there is evident 
an influence of Henry James that lends 
itself readily, but to too great length, to 
psychological analysis. The minor char- 
acters, however, are vague and help a 
thousand and one other details to delay the 
action. The erring Mrs. Detmond, also, is 
not half so convincing as the hero who 
quotes ‘‘The Pleasures of Hope,’’ and 
spends his life in continued uncertainty. In 
a word, the final impression is that the author 
has spoiled an otherwise readable if not 
startling story by discursiveness that has 
strung it out to twice its natural length. 
404 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


WHEN EvE Was Not CREATED, AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Hervey White. Thereis 
an indefinable artistic charm about the four 
studies in this volume which lifts them out 
of the class of the average short story. We 
confess not to know exactly how to classify 
the tale which gives the title to the volume. 
It is the story of an artist’s search for a 
feminine ideal, told in a haunting, melan- 
choly strain and breathing an atmosphere 
of art and broad humanity at the same time. 
“The Man and the Lake ”’ is poetically fan- 
tastic. It is not a story at all, but a mere 
shadowy fancy, whose sole charm is in the 
delicacy with which it is told. ‘‘A Mono- 
chrome,’’ on the other hand, is a bold, strong 
presentation of one phase of the Mormon 
question, and ‘‘ The History of a Paradox ’”’ 
we half suspect to be a transcript from the 
author’s own life hidden behind a fascinat- 
ingallegory. 220pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
North American. 


WHITE COTTAGE, THE. By Zack. 243 pp. 
I2mo. 


See review. 


WispoM OF EsAU, THE. By R. L. Outh- 
waite and C. H. Chomley. A novel of Aus- 
tralian life. It opens with the taking up of 
lands under the squatter law, contests over 
land titles, house building and forest clear- 
ing. The hard life of the Australian farm is 
told with much detail. The catastrophe 
turns upon a struggle for the land between 
mortgager and mortgagee. 

See With Neu Books. 
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WoMAN WHO TRUSTED, THE. A story of 
literary life in New York. By Will N. Har- 
ben, author of ‘‘ White Marie,’’ etc. This 
story opens in the South, shifts at once to 
bohemian New York, and terminates hap- 
pily in Europe. With portrait. 257 pp. 
I2mo. 


se 
GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 


FLY-RODs AND FLY-TACKLE. Sugges- 
tions as to their manufacture and use. By 
Henry P. Wells. Among practical anglers 
this book has, in the fifteen years since its 
writing, become a classic, as nearly as any 
handbook may claim that title. Contem- 
plative men not anglers can only approve 
of a book which hoids before the angler 
the high ideal of himself making his 
paraphernalia. Most angling appliances, 
given the raw materials—metals, wood, and 
the silk worm—may be made by the ama- 
teur, with only a minimum of aid from the 
manufacturer; Mr. Wells’ book tells how, 
and may be heartily commended to anglers 
in search of an avocation. Illustrated. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. 448 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—WN. Y. Post. 


GAME OF SQUASH, THE. By Eustace 
Miles, M.A., author of ‘‘ Lawn Tennis,’’ 
etc. This book is of peculiar interest now 
in view of the remarkable vogue this game 
has attained in this country within the past 
year. Mr. Miles is the amateur tennis 
champion of England and the United States 
and amateur racquet champion of the 
United States and Canada, hence his views 
on this most interesting indoor game bear 
the weight of authority. Squash is a game 
which reckons its followers by the thou- 
sands in England, anda similar condition 
may soon be expected in this country. The 
advantages of the game, both as exercise 
and as wholesome sport, are pointed out; 
valuable suggestions are made as to the 
building of squash courts and the essential 
points of the game are taught in a thor- 
oughly practical way. 116 pp. 16mo.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


PRACTICAL GOLF. By Walter J. Travis. 
The author is not only a player, but a stu- 
dent of golf. He has worked out its prin- 
ciples for himself, and has set:them down in 
order for the benefit of others. One by one the 
various strokes are taken up and analyzed, 
the text being supplemented by the admir- 
able series of instantaneous photographs. 
The book is thoroughly practical, and will 
be of the greatest help to every player of 
the game. 225pp. Indexed. I2mo. 
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@HInts TO TRAVELERS, SCIENTIFIC AND 
GENERAL. Edited for the council of the 
Royal Geographical Society. By John 
Coles, F.R.G.S. Eighth edition, revised 
and enlarged. Twovolumes. 436, 266 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


se 
H Ss + O R i 


“=CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS, THE. A 
study of colonization and its problems. By 
Poultney Bigelow, M. A., author of ‘‘ White 
Man's Africa,’ etc. Astudy of coloniza- 
tion which attempts to explain the influ- 
ence which the mother country exerts upon 
the colonies and which the colonies exert 
upon the mother country—for good or evil. 
It is largely the result of personal observa- 
tions in parts of the world controlled by the 
great colonizing powers. 365 pp. I2mo. 


Civi, HISTORY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE CONFEDERATE STATES, WITH SOME 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. By J. L. M. 
Curry, LL. D., author of ‘‘ William Ewart 
Gladstone,’’ etc. With portrait. 318 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo. 

CORNEILLE. By Leon H. Vincent. 198 
pp. 16mo. 


FRENCH ACADEMY, THE. By Leon H. 
Vincent. These volumes are the second 
and third in Mr. Vincent’s series of essays 
on French society and lettersin the seven- 
teenth century, ‘‘ Hotel de Rambouillet’’ 
having been the first. The ‘‘ French Acad- 
emy’’ deals with the brilliant period in 
French literature when Richelieu was its 
patron, and gives sketches of Chapelain, 
**the observer of ancient customs,’’ Vinge- 
las, Claude Favre, Baudoin, L’Estoile, Pel- 
lisson and their brilliant fellow academicians. 
It presents a faithful view of the ambitions 
and aspirations which these founders of the 
‘‘French Academy’”’ cherished. ‘‘ Cor- 
neille” deals with the picturesque days 
when the drama was Cardinal Richelieu's 
chief relaxation and Corneille was easily 
first of the dramatists of his time. It gives 
an appreciation of his genius and successes, 
not omitting his difficulties, the envy of his 
fellow-craftsmen, and the hostility of Rich- 
elieu. 159 pp. I6mo.—M. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


DoMEsTIC SERVICE. By Lucy Maynard 
Salmon. This careful study of domestic 
service first appeared in 1897. It is now re- 
published with achapter on the domestic 
service in Europe. The book remains as 
it was, when it appeared four years ago, the 
only thorough and comprehensive discus- 
sion of the subject which has been pub- 


lished. Second edition. With an additional 
chapter on domestic service in Europe, 


338 pp. 12mo. 


EMPRESSES OF FRANCE. By H. A. Guer- 
ber, author of ‘‘ Stories of Famous Operas,” 
etc. This book gives the principal incidents 
in and compares the lives of Josephine, Marie 
Louise and Eugenie. The data for the 
narratives has been carefully collated from 
newspapers, letters, histories, poems and 
memoirs of the time, and gives as accurately 
as possible the views held by the Empresses’ 
contemporaries, together with any new 
light modern research could supply. With 
illustrations. 416 pp. Indexed. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


FANEUIL HALL AND FANEUIL HALL 
MARKET; OR, PETER FANEUIL AND HIs 
GiFt. By Abram English Brown, author of 
‘* Beneath Old Roof Trees,’’ etc. This isa 
book treating of two of Boston’s most 
famous institutions and adding a great 
deal of information to our knowledge of 
the social and political history of Boston 
from early colonial times. Mr. Brown has 
gathered materials never before available 
and has used them in a manner that is at 
once entertaining and able. Unlooked for 
romance will be found in the record, public 
and private, of Peter Faneuil and his family. 
Illustrated. 218 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


GENERAL MEADE. By Isaac R. Penny- 
packer. The Great Commander Series. 
With illustrations and maps. 402 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 

See review. 


HALL OF FAME, THE. Being the official 
book authorized by the New York Univer- 
sity Senate as a statement of the origin and 
constitution of the Hall of Fame and of its 
history up to the close of the year I900. By 
Henry Mitchell McCracken. This volume 
is divided into two parts, the first being 
devoted to a history of the inception and 
development of the idea and giving the full 
votes received from the electors ; the second 
presenting brief biographies of the twenty- 
nine men elected. Illustrated. 292 pp. 
I2mo. 


HIGHWAYS AND BywaAYs IN EAST ANGLIA. 
By William A. Dutt. With illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. 412 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
See review. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
SociaAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, AN. By 
Edward P. Cheyney. Professor Edward 
Potts Cheyney has been for 22 years profes- 
sor in European History at the University 
of Pennsylvania. In this volume he has 
compiled a text-book for High-School and 
College uses. It is intended to describe the 
industrial development of the English State, 
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practically confined to the part of the United 
Kingdom south of the Tyne. It opens 
with a chapter on English physiography and 
begins the history of English development 
in the twelfth century under the Angevine 
kings. The villages, towns, trade and com- 
merce are described; the effects of the 
Black Death on labor and the breaking up of 
the medizval system in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century, the expansions of the 
seventeenth century; ithe effect of the fac- 
tory revolution of the eighteenth century 
and the extension of voluntary associations 
complete the book. .A bibliography of 
authorities closes each chapter. Illustrated. 
317 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


LAND OF THE Moors, THE A compre- 
hensive description. By Budgett Meakin, 
author of ‘‘The Moors,” etc. The author 
has already published in ‘‘The Moorish 
Empire’’ a compilation of the history of 
the realm, which is the foremost narrative 
of its events. In the present work, he has 
first sketched the physical features of the 
region and its products, This is succeeded 
by a series of chapters, which describe its 
leading cities and political divisions, extend- 
ing from Tangier to Tuat in the South. Each 
city is carefully described, illustrated by 
photographs, accompanied, when possible, 
by plans. The work gives the most com- 
plete description of the region yet at- 
tempted. 464 pp. Indexed. I2mo. _ 


SPANISH PEOPLE, THE. Their origin, 
growth and influence. By Martin A. S. 
Hume. In tracing the evolution of a highly 
composite people from its various units, 
the author points out that Spain was the 
battle ground upon which was decided the 
form into which modern civilization should 
be molded—whether Aryan or Semite, 
Christian oa Moslem. The country became 
the preserver and transmitter of many 
survivals of vanished ancient systems, and 
the culture of Spain was, in a sense, an 
epitome of various rival systems which in 
historic times have divided the world. The 
services of Spaniards to the Roman Empire, 
the mystic spiritual exaltation of the six- 
teenth century, and the far-reaching ex- 
plorations and conquests of Spaniards, the 
services rendered by Spain to Latin litera- 
ture, the preservation of the Roman system 
of jurisdiction in Spain, and the influence 
of Spain upon religion, literature and the 
stage, are fully indicated in this book. 
With index and bibliogrophy. 535 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


TEN YEARS IN COSSACK SLAVERY; OR, 
BLACK RUSSIA. By Julian Jasiencyk. 
Translated by Mary De Mankowski. The 
author was involved in the great revolution 
of ‘47 and sentenced with thousands of 
other Poles to Siberian exile. Very graphic- 
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ally he tells of the sufferings imposed upon 
the exiles—so graphically that one’s flesh 
crawls when reading those harrowing chap- 
ters on specific tortures. Jasiencyk did not 
write with a practiced hand, for which rea- 
son Mrs. Mankowski’s task was no doubt 
rendered doubly difficult. But the glow of 
truth and passionate feeling informs it and 
must make it, especially to a Pole, a tale of 
surpassing interest. With portrait. 230 pp. 
12mo.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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LESSONS IN LAW FOR WOMEN. By Walter 
S. Cox. This primer of common law is in- 
tended to furnish the general legal informa- 
tion made necessary by the increase in the 
rights of women during the past generation. 
In thirty-nine chapters it deals with the usual 
legal subjects presented in any general 
sketch of civil law; one chapter being de- 
voted to criminal proceedings and another 
to practical advice. Sufficient pains is not 
taken to indicate the difference created in 
different States by the variety of statutes ; 
under divorce, for instance, nothing is said 
as to the great difference which exists in 
American States from South Carolina, where 
no divorce is granted for any cause, to some 
Western jurisdictions, in which any cause 
and a residence of a few months are suffi- 
cient. The work is full of the history and 
development of law, but has various omis- 
sions. No mention, for instance, under 
naturalization is made of the circumstance 
that a woman becomes naturalized by mar- 
riage. 363 pp. I2mo. 
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CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. Being the William Belden 
Noble lectures for 1900. By the Hon. and 
Very Rev. Wiiliam Henry Freemantle, D. D. 
The author has made a social statement of 
Christian institutions—creeds, sacraments, 
worship, preaching, etc.—which is in reality 
a broad, large-minded interpretation of his- 
toric Christianity as seen in those institu- 
tions. The work is open and generous in 
feeling, and clear and interesting in state- 
ment, and will be welcome to all who look 
for a social interpretation of religious 
thought and Christian institutions. 278 pp. 
I2mo. 

HIGHEST LIFE, THE. A story of short- 


comings and a goal. Including a friendly 
analysis of the Keswick movement. By 
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E. H. Johnson, author of,‘‘ The Religious Use 
of Imagination,’’ etc. This volume presents 
first the more important conceptions of the 
best Christian living, and the plans for at- 
taining it which have risen among Protest- 
ants; in its second part offers that view of 
Highest Life toward which Professor John- 
son finds belief is tending in harmony with 
the spirit of the age. Under the heads of 
‘*Private Paths’’ and ‘‘ Public Highways”’ 
the measures which have been resorted to 
by individuals or groups are discussed, and 
in its final part the outcome of the whole 
question is presenfed, and in this connec- 
tion the Keswick movement, described in 
an earlier section, is brought under a sym- 
pathetic but candid review. 183 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 






LABORATORY AND PULPIT. The relation 
of biology to the preacher and his message. 
By William L. Poteat, M.A. The Gay Lec- 
tureship was established in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, at Louisville, 
Ky.,in the year 1893, by Rev. W. D. Gay, 
of Montgomery, Ala., as a memorial to his 
father. Three lectures each year are pro- 
vided for. The three embraced in this vol- 
ume were given in 1900. They are called: 
‘““The Biographical Revolution ;’’ ‘‘ The 
New Appeal; and ‘The Unknown 
Tongue.’’ 163 pp. I2mo. 


My MASTER. By the Swami Vivikanda. 
With an appended extract from the theistic 
quarterly review. Swami Vivikanda visited 
this country in 1893, and was here for sev- 
eral years after. His work describes the 
teaching of Krishna ; the struggle for per- 
fection through the efforts to control the 
flesh. The ideal described is that set forth 
in a life of Parah Hamsa Srimat Rama 
Krishna (1873—1886), known all over India 
and often described in the past decade, 
whose mission it was to revive the belief in 
a spiritual Hindooism. With frontispiece. 
89 pp. I2mo. 
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ENGLISHMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS, AN. Be- 
ing the missing answers to ‘‘An English- 
woman’s Love-Letters.’’ ‘An attempt, not 
very successful, to supply ‘‘The Letters ”’ 
which were written in answer to ‘‘ The Eng- 
lishwoman’s Love-Letters.”’ It is com- 
posed in an extreme vein of sentiment and 
mystic enthusiasm, closing with an appeal 
to Mother Isis for support in a separation, 
which is not explained, but -is accepted as 
the work of an irrevocable fate. 249 pp. 
I2mo. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS, AN. 
Areprint of ‘‘An Englishwoman’s Love- 
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Letters,’’ which were unprotected by copy- 
right and are therefore open to republica- 
tion in this country. The book is neatl 
printed in fair type and is illustrated by 
process photographs of some of the places 
in Italy to which reference is made in the 
letters. 278 pp. 12mo. 


LOVE-LETTERS OF BISMARCK, THE. Be- 
ing the letters to his fianée and wife, 1846- 
1889. Authorized by Prince Herbert von 
Bismarck, and translated from the German 
under the supervision of Charlton T. Lewis. 
Illustrated with portraits. 428 pp. 8vo. 
See review. 
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EPHEMERA CRITICA; OR, PLAIN TRUTHS 
ABOUT CURRENT LITERATURE. By John 
Churton Collins. Thesub-title of this book 
expresses the intention and determination 
of its author, and characterizes its contents 
better than anything we could hope to write 
about them. They consist of twenty-eight 
contributions to the Saturday Review, the 
Pall Mall Gazette, the Nineteenth Century, 
and the Quarterly Review within the last 
decade or so, and are critical comments on 
the leading literary movements of that 
period, mostly in the shape of new books, 
occasionally of new tendencies of thought 
or feeling, and, regarded as criticisins, are 
considerably more destructive than con- 
structive—so destructive in several instances 
that we cannot help pitving his victims for 
the castigation they have biought upon 
themselves. That most of the literary mis- 
demeanants whom Mr. Collins has haled 
before his bar deserve his denunciation, 
and are guilty of the charges which he 
brings against them, will, we think, be the 
unanimous verdict of his jury of readers. 
If we have any fault to find with his honor 
it concerns his manner rather than his mat- 
ter; he is occasionally more rough and 
harsh than is warranted by the venial nature 
of the offense ; he might cultivate a little 
pleasantry to advantage—a little, a very lit- 
tle, urbanity would be such a relief to his 
testy impatience and contempt. What he 
needs is not wit, of which he has enough, 
but humor—good humor. 379 pp. Indexed 
12mo.—V. Y. Mail and Express. 


FALSTAFF AND Eguity. An interpreta- 
tion. By Charles E. Phelps, author of 
‘Juridical Equity.’’ A book about the 
humor and legal knowledge of Shakespeare. 
It is based upon the interpretation of Fal- 
staff’s remark, ‘‘There is no equity stir- 
ring,’’ which.the author takes as an example 
of Shakespeare’s more subtle humor, and 
interprets in the light of Shakespearean 
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criticism and legal lore. He shows how 
Shakespeare became familiar with law, par- 
ticularly with equity. His book will have 
aspecial interest for lawyers who are stu- 
dents of Shakespeare. The selection of 
Mr. Clapp, the Shakespearean lecturer, to 
write the introduction to this volume was a 
happy one, for he, too, isa lawyer. 201 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—WN. Y. Mail and Express. 


REALMS OF GOLD. A students’ book of 
English literature. By John Dennis. In- 
tended to create in youthful readers a love 
for literature. It is based on a series of 
articles which appeared in Good Words. 
Beginning with praise of reading the cur- 
rent of English literature is followed in 
description and discussion which comes 
down to Coventry Patmore. The first chap- 
ter is introductory, the second extends from 
Chaucer to Waller; the third from Defoe to 
Macaulay; the fourth from Coleridge to 
Wood ; the fifth is devoted to Scott, and the 
sixth to Tennyson, with closing remarks 
about Morris. The style is easy and con- 
versational; the opinions expressed are 
conventional, and for boy or girl, who would 
read it, the book will be a useful guide. 237 
pp. I2mo. 
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MEDICAL BOOKS 


NuRSING. A practical treatise giving the 
fullest directions for the care of the sick in 
all the simple as well as the more serious 
ailments. By S. Virginia Levis, M. S. N. 
214pp. 18mo. 


~ 


NATURAL HISTORY 


AMONG THE POND PEOPLE. By Clara 
Dillingham Pierson, author of ‘‘ Forest 
People,’’ etc. A-series of chapters giving 
‘Child Stories ;’’ taking up the different 
inhabitants of the pond—frog, crane, adder, 
water spider, dragon fly, and so forth; each 
described colloquially and an attempt to 
make the subject graphic by anecdote. 
Illustrated by F.C. Gordon. 210 pp. I2mo. 


Birp LiFE. A guide to the study of our 
common birds. By Frank M. Chapman, 
author of ‘‘Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America.’’ This work treats in an 
attractive way of the bird, its place in nature 
and relation to man ; the living bird, colors 
of birds, the migration of birds, the voice of 
birds, the nesting season, how to identify 
birds, together with a short and accurate 
description of the characteristics, songs and 
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haunts of one hundred of the best-known 
migratory birds. In the list of plates one 
misses the robin, crow, cardinal and scarlet 
tanager and a few other favorites, and won- 
ders why they were not included. The author 
explains in the preface, however, that these 
are so well known that it was thought best 
to introduce in their places birds with which 
beginners are less familiar, and with this 
explanation those of us who are bird lovers 
and dislike to see own favorites ignored 
must be content. Popular edition in colors. 
With seventy-five full-page colored plates 
after drawings by Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
88 pp. 12m0.—Philadelphia Times. 


DIS¥ASE IN PLANTS. By H. Marshall 
Ward. Professor H. Marshall Ward holds the 
chair of botany in the University of Cam- 
bridge and is a special authority in Mycol- 
ogy. In the present work, which is intended 
to combine the general information needed 
by cultivators and special information for 
students, each chapter is succeeded by a 
brief list of authorities. The general method 
is to describe in popular language the outer 
aspects of each disease and to give sufficient 
information to furnish scientific knowledge 
and to suggest remedies. Technical terms 
and specific names, especially with refer- 
ence to fungi, are in general omitted. The 
work is limited to those diseases which 
appear in England, and no special effort is 
made toextend its scope beyond that coun- 
try. 309pp. Indexed.12mo. 


EVERYDAY BIRDS. Elementary studies. 
By Bradford Torrey. The author writes of 
birds of many families—shrikes and hum- 
ming-birds, chickadees and tanagers, flickers 
and bitterns and jays; he gives brief 
biographies of his little friends of the air, 
and speaks of them so sympathetically that 
his readers cannot fail to catch some of his 
enthusiasm for them as well as to gain some 
real and very satisfactory information about 
them. Withtwelve illustrations in colors 
after Audubon, and two from photographs. 
103 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


IN NATURE S WORKSHOP, By Grant Allen, 
author of ‘The Story of the Plants,’’ etc. 
Essays upon animate nature under the titles : 
Sextons and scavengers ; False pretenses ; 
Plants that go to sleep ; Masquerades and 
disguises ; Some strange nurseries; Animal 
and vegetable hedgehogs; The day of the 
canker-worm ; Armor-plated animals. With 
one-hundred illustrations by Frederick 
Enock. 240 pp. 12mo0.— Publishers’ Weekly. 


JOURNEY TO NATURE, A. By J. P. Mow- 
bray. This tale deals with a Wall Street 
man whose doctor orders him to give up 
work and goto the country to live. The 
narrative of how he becomes acquainted 
with Nature for the first time and of the 
delicate romance that creeps in to this 
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primitive life, is told with such freshness 
and charm as to make the volume unique 
in contemporary literature. 315 pp. I2mo. 


My BIRDS IN FREEDOM AND CAPTIVITY. 
By the Rev. Hubert D. Astley. Illustrated. 
254 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


WITH THE WILD FLOWERS. From Pussy- 
willow to Thistle-down, A rural chronicle 
of our flower friends and foes, describing 
them under their familiar English names. 
By Maud Going (E. M. Harding). Revised 
edition. 271 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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OUTDOOR 


DREAM OF My YouTH, THE. By E. P. 
Tenny. A story of outdoor life by the 
author of ‘‘Coronation.’’ The White Hills 
of New Hampshire, the rocks of Cape Ann, 
and the mountains of the Pacific Coast, all 
are scenes of the writer’s reminiscence. 
336 pp. 12mo0.—Pudlishers’ Weekly. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 
A reprint of “ Elizabeth and her German 
Garden,” illustrated by photographs. The 
book is issued in neat shape and fair type. 
22I pp. 16mo. 


* 
PHYSIOLOGY 


CHILD ; His NATURE AND NURTURE, THE. 
By W. B. Drummond. A useful addition to 
the series of Temple Primers. It is full of 
the results of shrewd observation and has 
little vague psychology. The short biblio- 
graphy at the end is an excellent addition. 
With frontispiece. 146 pp. 18mo.—ZLon- 
don Salurday Review. 
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For CHARLIE’S SAKE: AND OTHER 
LYRICS AND BALLADS. By John Williamson 
Palmer. In Mr. Palmer's poetry, of which 
this volume gives us a small but interesting 
collection, he deals with strongly contrasted 
themes, ranging from the tender sentiment 
of the familiar lines, ‘‘ For Charlie’s Sake’’ 
to the direct and vigorous movement of his 
possibly even better known ballad, ‘‘ Stone- 
wall Jackson’s Way.’’ Inall of the sixteen 
poems here gathered together Mr. Palmer 
exhibits those qualities which caused Mr. 
Stedman to observe of ‘‘ our veteran ballad- 
ist’’ that ‘as surely as quality, not quan- 
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tity, is the test of poetry. . . he will long 
be remembered.”’ He will be remem. 
bered because there lie beneath his straight- 
forward diction and flexible form the sin- 
cerity and the vitality on which good verse 
rests its claim to length of days. 95 pp. 
1z2mo.—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘* LADY ’’ VERE AND OTHER NARRATIVES, 
By Louis M. Elshemus, author of ‘ Songs 
of Spring,’ etc. This is a second edition 
of the book. There are two long modern 
idylls, written in flowing blank verse ; they 
are purely American. Then follows an 
East Indian tale in rhymes. Sonnets and 
lyrics are at the end of the volume. 126 pp. 
1zmo.—WN. Y. Journal. 


LULLABIES AND SLUMBER SONGS. By 
Lincoln Hulley. 115 pp. 16mo. 


See review. 


PoEMs. By William Vaughn Moody. 
106 pp. I2mo. 


See review. 


READING OF LIFE, WITH OTHER POEMS, 
A. By George Meredith. This little poem 
deals, in characteristically original manner, 
with the world-old ethical problem which is 
typified in the hesitation of Tannhauser 
between Elizabeth and Venus. In addition 
to numerous shorter poems there is a note- 
worthy group of translations from the Iliad 
into English hexameter verse, which retain 
much of the rugged power and beauty of 
phrase of the original. 128 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


ROSE OF DAWN, THE. A tale of the 
South Sea. By Helen Hay. This is an 
idyll of love, and its evolution is traced ina 
region which, if not its cradle, has always 
been its home and haunt. The South Sea 
has yielded its secret to Miss Hay in afford- 
ing her the stage and scenery of her dra- 
matic verse, but it has weighted them with 
conditions which have hampered all who 
have attempted to handle them before her, in 
verse or prose—the variety of their charms, 
the superabundance of their splendors, 
their endless magnetism of light and color, 
of glory and gloom—-things which insist 
upon and yet beggar description, defying 
the ‘‘ word-painting ’’ which they demand— 
which they stimulate only to baffle, the 
prodigality of nature exhausting and bank- 
rupting all the resources of art. With 
a drawing by John La Farge. 57pp. 16mo. 
—N. Y. Matland Express. 


WHITE DoE, THE. The fate of Virginia 
Dare. An Indian legend. By Sallie South- 
all Cotton. Illustrated. 89 pp. 12mo. 


WISHMAKERS' Town. By William Young. 
With an introduction by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. This book of verse is, we are glad 











to see, coming to be appreciated more and 
more. It is finely printed and appears in a 
capitally decorated binding. Again we are 
tempted to quote, and in this case must 
succumb, at least to the extent of reproduc- 
ing part of ‘‘ The Flower Seller.”’ one of the 
most exquisite things in American verse: 


Myrtle and eglantine, 

For the old love, and the new! 

And the columbine, 

With its cap and bells, for folly ! 

And the daffodil, for the hopes of youth, 
and the rue, 

For melancholy ! 

But of all the blossoms that blow, 

Fair gallants all, I charge you to win, if ye 
may, 

This gentle guest, 

Who dreamis apart, in her wimple of purple 
and gray, 

Like the blessed Virgin, with meek head 
bending low 

Upon her breast. 


New edition. 86 pp. 
bune. 


12mo.—WN. FY. 7ri- 
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POLITICAL AN D 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


ENGLISH POLITICS IN EARLY VIRGINIA 
History. By Alexander Brown, D.C. L., 
author of ‘‘The Cabells and their Kin,’’ 
etc. Another sheaf garnered by Mr. Brown 
from his assiduous and intelligent cultiva- 
tion of the early history of our country. It 
is a careful study of the sources of the 
American government, and especially of the 
conditions under which the colonies estab- 
lished political institutions. This naturally 
involved a close study of the relations of 
English policies and politics to the colonies. 
277 pp- 12mo.—/N. Y. Mail and Express. 





MONOPOLIES PAST AND PRESENT. An in- 
troductory study. By James Edward 
Le Rossignol, Ph.D. This volume is not 

\ only instructive but deeply interesting. It 
\ gathers together and sums upa vast amount 
“bef curious and valuable information. It is 
based on wide reading and logical thought ; 
the author’s fairness and good temper are 
manifest on every page. It is the most im- 
portant contribution that has as yet ap- 
peared toward a solution of the problem 
that exercises the minds of modern men. 


253 pp. I2mo. 


TALKS ON Civics. By Henry Holt. Mr. 


Henry Holt, a publisher, who has been 
actively engaged in reform efforts, sug- 
gested in April, 1895, in the Forum, that it 
would be well to write a work intended to 
give the young sound civic conceptions. 
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This book is the result of this suggestion. 
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It covers the field of both politics and 
economics, taking up Government and its 
functions; the rights of persons and of 
property, the sanction of contracts, cur- 
rency, public works and taxation. The 
book is cast in the form of a catechism of 
simple questions and answers. The entire 
work is very conventional in its tone, but 
not likely to be understood by any one 
under fifteen or sixteen. It is designed to 
protect future voters against the specious 
pleas of demagogues. 493 pp. I12mo. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSyCHOLOGY. A manual 
of laboratory practice. By Edward Bradford 
Titchener. Professor Titchener carefully 
describes in this work the method and ma- 
nipulation of psychological experiments. It 
is intended as a manual for laboratory prac- 
tice. After brief directions to students, 
which cover seventeen pages, the rest of the 
work takes up psychological, optical, 
cutaneous, olfactory and organic sensa- 
tions. This is followed by the different 
affective qualities, actions and perceptions 
from the eye, ear and touch, closing with the 
association of ideas. There is a list of ma- 
terial needed in the text. The work is one 
which could be used in advanced and high 
school work, or as an introduction to this 
phase of the subject in undergraduate or 
post graduate studies. Vol.I. Illustrated. 
214 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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AGE OF FAITH, THE. By Amory H. Brad- 
ford, D. D., author of ‘‘ Spirit and Life,”’ etc. 
The author is an optimist, and contends that 
the present age is one of faith rather than 
doubt. He holds that the questioning of 
to-day arises from an underlying faith in re- 
ligious truths that may, indeed, question ex- 
isting doctrinal statements and demand their 
more liberal formulation, but believes as 
firmly as ever in the fundamental principles 
of religion. This work is really a practical 
interpretation of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man. Most interesting 
are the chapters on ‘‘The Basis of Opti- 
mism,’’ ‘‘ Brotherhood,’’ ‘‘ Punishment or 
Discipline,’ ‘‘The Immortal Life,’’ and 
‘‘The Teacher for All Ages.’’ 306 pp. 
I2mo. Indexed. 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, THE. By Ezra P. Gould, D. D., author 
of ‘A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
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on the Gospel of Mark.’’ In these lectures 
the author claims to have found his way 
through the New Testament, ‘‘ just as the 
critics have found a way for us through the 
Old Testament.’’ In his treatment Professor 
Gould traverses some traditional beliefs in a 
way that is likely to arouse some discussion. 
221 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


CHANGING VIEW-POINT IN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT AND OTHER SHORT STUDIES IN 
PRESENT RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS, THE. By 
Henry Thomas Colestock, A. M. In these 
papers the author endeavors to give parents 
and Sunday-school teachers a method of 
presenting the religious experience in 
terms with all that is true in present-day 
education: ‘‘One of the greatest needs of 
the church to day is for sound religious in- 
struction of children in the home and in the 
Sunday schools. By ‘sound’ [ do not mean 
sound in any theological sense, but that 
which accords with what is accepted to be 
true in education. For, if the mother 
teaches her child one idea of creation, and 
this is held as a part of his religious instruc- 
tion, and the schools teach a different idea 
to him in later years, there will be a conflict 
between religion and science, and the pro- 
cess of adjustment may be very painful. It 
may even cause the young man to become 
indifferent to religion, because he has had 
to give up his early idea of creation, which 
he held as a part of his religious concep- 
tions.’’ 303 pp. I2mo. 


ETHICS OF JUDAISM, THE. By M. Laz- 
arus, Ph. D. Translated from the German 
by Henrietta Szold. The second part of 
‘“The Ethics of Judaism ’’ discusses the crea- 
tion of the moral character by good works, 
which in time bring the nature into harmony 
with law, natural law, moral law. Sanctifi- 
cation through union completes the work, 
which has a number of notes explaining the 
origin of such doctrines as are taught. In 
four parts. Part II. 361 pp. I2mo. 


EVENING THOUGHTS. Being notes of a 
three-fold pastorate. By the Rev. Paton J. 
Gloag, D. D. Thirty sermons from the 
pastorate of a Scotch Presbyterian clergy- 
man in Dunning, Blantyre and Gallowshire. 
The first fifteen sermons deal with various 
phases of christology, and the last fifteer 
are all devoted to different aspects of im- 
mortality. The sermons are extremely 
direct, simple and with little dogma. A 
number are what is known in Homilitics as 
‘‘searching.’’ They are extremely Scotch. 
284 pp. I2mo. 


EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY, THE. By 
S. D. McConnell, D. D. Dr. McConnell’s 
argument is that eternal life is to be had or 
rejected by the conscious soul in this period 
of existence, under the same laws that have 
governed the progress of physical evolution. 


Nature never hesitates to change or reverse 
methods which she has used through long 
stretches of time whenever she has some- 
thing to gain by such a reversal. Immor- 
tality is considered as a scientific fact, not 
as an article of faith and mystery, by Dr. 
McConnell. His chapter on this subject is 
very interesting. Whether or not the reader 
is ready to accept all of this author’s data 
and conclusions, his book is an important 
expression of modern thought on a great 
question, and may well be read in sequence 
after Prof. Shaler’s ‘The Individual,’’ from 
which quotations are made, as well as from 
a number of other very recent books by 
men of science. 204 pp. I2mo. WN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, THE. 
An historical sketch of the successive ver- 
sions from 1382 to 1885. By H. W. Hoare. 
In May, 1898, and in April, 1899, Mr. Henry 
William Hoare, a Balliol Fellow, contributed 
to the Nineteenth Century Review two 
articles on the English Bible which are the 
basis of this work. Beginning with the 
medieval romances of the Saxon period it 
traces a history of the translation of the 
Bible into the vernacular of the version of 
Wycliffe and Tindal, coming down to the 
final translation of the Apocrypha in 1895. 
An effort is made to place the versions in 
their relations to the history of the time in 
which they appeared, and to show the in- 
fluence which they exerted and the extent 
to which they present the colloquial lan- 
guage of the period. The work is illustrated 
with facsimiles, but enters into no special 
bibliographical detail. It is popular in its 
character and deals with its subject in its 
general and not in its specific relations. 
With portraits and specimen pages from old 
Bibles. 300 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


FOLLOWING CHRIST. Practical thoughts 
for daily christian living. By Floyd W. 
Tomkins, S. T. D., author of “The Christian 
Life,’’ etc. These discourses on christian 
life are short sermons which recently ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
They deal simply with the current, usual 
temptations of daily contact and the effort 
for better things through the Christian life. 
Each is based on a text and prayer. These 
are followed by earnest exhortation. 150 
pp. 18mo. 


GREAT MYSTERY, THE. Two studies on 
the same subject. One on the Book of 
Revelation, the other on the Book of Na- 
ture. By Elizabeth Miller Jefferys and 
William Hamilton Jefferys, A.M. A mys- 
tical study of various phases of faith and 
religion, founded in the first place upon a 
collation of the Scriptures and in the second 
upon various natural and social phenomena, 
which are discussed as a part of the divine 
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effuence. Part of the work was written in 
1867, and the rest is a more recent discus- 
sion. 165 pp. 16mo. 


Is CHRIST INFALLIBLE AND THE BIBLE 
TRUE? By the Rev. Hugh McIntosh, M.A., 
author of ‘‘ The Two Banners,’’ etc. The 
author has been pastor of two leading Pres- 
byterian Churches in Glasgow and London, 
for both of which large church edifices have 
been built during his pastorate, while he has 
been engaged in the far-reaching and labo- 
rious efforts of pastoral and philanthropic 
work which attaches to the labors of a Pres- 
byterian clergyman. A student of the late 
William Robertson Smith, Mr. McIntosh 
endeavors in this work to present a mid- 
position between the extreme of rationalisin 
on one side and traditionalism on the other. 
Shifting his ground from the claim of iner- 
rancy for the written word, he finds infalli- 
bility in the recorded words of Christ and 
accepts them as establishing the textual 
truthfulness and accuracy of the Bible, sub- 
ject to such reasonable, historical and 
literary interpretation as the records may 
require. One-third of the work is occupied 
with the discussions of other conflicting 
theories, in the course of which the views of 
Dr. John Watson (‘‘Ian Maclaren’’), Dr. 
Fairbairn, Ritszchl, Harnack, Wendt and 
others of the German School are analyzed 
and answered. The remainder of the work 
is devoted to a dicsussion of the problem 
presented by Christ’s infallibility, its neces- 
sity, its relation to His divinity, the limits to 
its expression and its effects upon the 
inspiration of the Bible, Christian apolo- 
getics and dogmas. Its conclusion reached 
is substantially the orthodox view, which is 
successfully adjusted to the difficulties 
which arise from the various conflicting 
utterances of the Gospels and the relation 
between these utterances and the prophets 
before and the apostles after Christ. 680 pp. 
i2mo. 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
An examination of the teaching of Jesus in 
its relation to some of the problems of 
modern social life. By Francis Greenwood 
Peabody. The author shows intimate 
acquaintance with the modern literature on 
the question, discusses problems with fair- 
ness, and writes with lucidity. Chapters on 
the family, the rich, the poor, the industrial 
order, deal with the experience of the pres- 
ent day, and show how Jesus is to be viewed 
as a teacher worthy of attention by saviors 
of society. 374 pp. Indexed. 12mo.— 
London Atheneum. 


THEOLOGY AT THE DAWN OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. Essays on the present 
status of Christianity and its doctrines. 
Edited with an introduction by J. Vyrnwy 
Morgan, D. D. 544 pp. 8vo. 
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UNUSED RAINBOWS. Prayer meeting 
talks. By Louis Albert Banks, D. D., author 
of ‘‘Christ and His Friends,’’ etc. Brief 
discourses, of which the book contains forty, 
so that each is short, a thousand words or so 
and some shorter. In each a moral or doc- 
trinal lesson is impressed by the use of 
some familiar incident and illustration. The 
book takes its title from the opening address 
on the use of driftwood on the firesides of 
the Maine coast, which produces rainbow 
flames. This is used as an illustration of 
the various texts of the Bible whose full 
meaning and color appear under adversity. 


194 pp. I2mo. 


WILL THE WORLD OUTGROW CHRIS- 
TIANITY ? AND OTHER INTERROGATIONS ON 
Vital, THEMES. By the Reverend Robert 
Pollock Kerr, D.D., author of ‘‘ Hymns of 
the Ages,’’ etc. Fourteen practical dis- 
cussions, all brief, taking up immediate 
current problems. The first three deal with 
the permanent belief in Christianity, in the 
Bible and God and prayer. The origin of 
evil, free will, denominationalism, the 
Church and the masses, immortality and the 
work of women in the Church are all dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of one persuad- 
ing the individual doubter. The existence 
of the Scriptures. their character, influence, 
history and the marvelous effectof their 
message, past and present, are marshalled 
as the chief argument in support of the 
truth of Christianity. 148 pp. I2mo. 


WIT AND WIspoM OF JESUS, THE. By 
George Wright Buckley, author of ‘ Pain 
is Gain,’’ etc Aseries of addresses enriched 
with the sayings of Jesus, under the titles 
of ‘‘Humor versus Criticism,’’ ‘‘ Life- 
sketches,’ ‘‘Turning ‘men’s ears into 
eyes,’’’ ‘“‘ Misunderstood,’’ ‘‘ Kindred and 
neighbors,” ‘‘ Pithy sayings and retorts,’’ 
‘‘Opposition and quotation,’’ ‘‘ Miracles,”’ 
‘Practical religion,’’ ‘‘ Vanquished craft,’’ 
‘* Hypocrisy and self-righteousness,’’ ‘‘ Clos- 
ing of the conflict.’”’ 213 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 
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BIRTH, A NEW CHANCE. By Columbus 
Bradford, A.M. The conclusions of this 
work resemble in essence the doctrines of 
theosophy, but they are based on a new in- 
terpretation of Scripture harmonized with 
the latest teachings of science and philoso- 
phy, and are free of mysticism. The 
author’s hypothesis is that the dead live 
again by being born again; that the human 
personality does not leave the body at death, 
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but that the life germ persists, and in due 
time reappears in another body. He argues 
that the ultimate perfection of the race will 
result from the gradual amelioration of the 
individuals through successive lives, that 
we are to grow better and better only be- 
cause we are, as individuals, imperishable 
in body, as well as soul. 363 pp. I2mo.— 
N.Y. Mail and Express. 


BUILDER AND THE PLAN, THE. A text- 
book of the science of being. By Ursula N. 
Gestefeld, author of ‘‘ The Breathof Life,’’ 
etc. This book teaches both how to protect 
one’s self from suffering and how to ward 
off influences exerted consciously or uncon- 
sciously by others. The seemingly mar- 
velous cures by Christian Science have a 
rational explanation, the cures by all 
methods as well. The principles underlying 
this class of phenomena are here carefully 
explained. 282 pp. 12mo. 


PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY, THE. By 
Alfred Russell Wallace, Prof. William Ram- 
say and others. This is the seriesof articles 
on the progress of the century published in 
the Sunday issues of the New York Sun. 
The papers, all of them by well-known 
authorities, are worth preserving and re- 
reading. 583 pp. I2mo. 
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CHILDREN'S SAVINGS. Edited with a di- 
gression on the small people. By William 
Canton, author of ‘‘ The Invisible Play- 
mate.’’ etc. A collection of anecdotes 
based on children’s sayings; they are 
vouched forastrue. 158 pp. 16mo. 


CRANKISMS. By Lisle de Vaux Matthew- 
man and Clare Victor Dwiggins. Illustrated. 
Square, 12mo. 

See review. 
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CLOTHES AND THE MAN. Hints on the 
wearing and caring of clothes. By The 
‘*Major’’ of to-day. There are times in- 
numerable when clothes do come near to 
making the man; and there are many who 
will seize hold of this volume eagerly and 
master its contents, to the great profit 
of the tailor and the haberdasher. For the 
benefit of these, then, let it be said that 
‘*the Major ’’ who writes of men’s fashions 
in the English magazine called ‘‘ To-day ”’ 
has written learnedly here of all the fine 
points of my gentleman’s wardrobe. There 


are inspired chapters on ‘‘ Trousers,” 
‘‘ Coats and Waistcoats,’’ ‘‘ Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Boots and Hats,’’ ‘‘ Overcoats,’’ ete, 
Few of us can afford a valet; but all of us 
can afford this book, which is quite a fair 
substitute—for most valets, at least. 195 pp. 
16mo.—Philadelphia North American. 
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My OcEAN TRIP. Compiled by Edward J. 
Cadigan. Illustrated. 12mo. 


NIAGARA BooK, THE. By W. D. Howells, 
Mark Twain, Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler and 
others. This book is not only notable froma 
literary standpoint, but is the only ‘‘ guide”’ 
to Niagara of any importance. In it the 
Falls are treated by famous writers from all 
points of view—humorously, seriously, 
scientifically, historically—no aspect of them 
is forgotten or omitted. Altogether, the 
book, fully illustrated by thirty-two full- 
page pictures from the best photographs 
obtainable from noted professionals and 
amateurs, is complete in every detail. New 
and revised edition. 353 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 327 pp. 16mo. 
See review. 

TEN Days ABROAD. By H. S. Fuller. 
This is a record of a hasty peep at London 
and Paris, with some good glimpses of Eng- 
land and Scotland. It is really interesting 
to learn here how much an observant trav- 
eler may see and enjoy with only ten days 
to spend on the other side, and when the 
story of such a holiday trip is told in such 
frank, accurate and cheerful fashion as this, 
it is enough to make almost any busy Amer- 
ican who has never crossed the Atlantic feel 
that it is quite within possibility to take 
‘‘Ten Days Abroad ”’ for a guide and have a 
very good time in a short absence from 
home. Illustrated. 167 pp. I2mo. WN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 

VACATION RECORD, THE. 
F. M. Spiegle. Quarto. 

THROUGH LUZON ON HIGHWAYS AND 
Byways. By Willis Bliss Wilcox. The 
chief interest of this volume lies in the 
report of theimmense fertility of the coun- 
try, andof the vast mineral riches and 
commercial resources lying ready to the 
hand of the keen-witted, determined 
Yankee. Good high-roads and, above all, 
railways, are at present the first need to 
bring these products and people within 
reach of civilizing agencies. This advice is 
emphasized in the appendix to the narrative 
by means of statistics of work already done 
in this line and work proposed. Illustrated. 
235 pp- Withappendix. 12mo.—Phi/ladel- 
phia Ledger. 


Illustrated by 
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FRESCOES IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL, THE. 
By Evelyn March Phillipps. Illustrated. 
159 pp- Indexed. 12mo. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS AND CITIES ; 
OR, THE PRACTICAL BASIS OF CIVIC AZSTHET- 
ics, THE. By Charles Mulford Robinson. 
The purpose of this book is not to give an 
exhaustive discussion of the subject of 
improvement of towns and cities, but to 
review the whole broad field of modern 
effort; to pick out the salient points, to 
declare the best that has been done along 
every line, and to encourage further effort 
by showing the progress attainable because 
somewhere attained. 309 pp. I2mo. 


PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phil- 
lips. The author tells the little that is 
known about this indefatigable craftsman, 
and analyzes elaborately his great decora- 
tions at Siena, at Spello, and at Rome. 
Abundant half-tone prints, little favorable to 
the mural paintings, illustrate the text. The 
analysis of his art is more elaborate and of 
better literary quality than has been usual 
in a series, the mark for which was set 
high indeed with Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson’s 
“Velasquez.’’ Great Masters in Painting 
and Sculpture. 170 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Post. 


PURPLE BOOK OF BOOK-PLATES, THE. By 
Joseph W. Simpson and Wilbur Macey 
Stone. A collection of book-plates pub- 
lished by the Triptych designers, of New 
York, printed in purple ink on light purple 
paper, with a dark purple cover, forming 
an eccentric but attractive oblong pamphlet. 
Quarto. Paper. 


TiTIAN. Acollection of fifteen pictures 
and a portrait of the painter with introduc- 
tion and interpretation. By Estelle M. 
Huell. This book opens with a brief intro- 
duction on Titian’s character as an artist, a 
sketch of books of reference, an historical 
directory of the pictures mentioned, giving 
their history, size and present location, col- 
lateral readings from literature, an outline 
table of the principal events in Titian's life, 
and of contemporary painters, and descrip- 
tions of the pictures reproduced—the Phy- 
sician Parma, Empress Isabella, Madonna 
and Child with Saints, Philip II., St. Chris- 
topher, Lavinia, Christ of the Tribute 
Money, the Bella Medea and Venus, the 
Man with the Glove, Pesaro Madonna, Flora, 
the Assumption of the Virgin, and St. John 
the Baptist. The Riverside Art Series. 
97 pp. 12mo0.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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BLUE SHIRT AND KHAKI. Acomparison. 
By James F. J. Archibald. This is the only 
detailed comparison between the British and 
American armies ever published. It is 
based wholly on the author’s recent observa- 
tions both in South Africa and during our 
campaign in Cuba, and has the value of 
direct seeing as well as knowledge of 
theory. With illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 269 pp. I2mo. 











War’s BRIGHTER SIDE. The story of 
‘The Friend’’ newspaper. Edited by the 
correspondents with Lord Roberts’ forces. 
March-April, 1899. By Julian Ralph. With 
contributions by A. Conan Doyle, Rudyard 
Kipling and others and a letter from Earl 
Roberts. With fifteen illustrations. 471 
pp- I2mo. 

See review. 
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Horsford'’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or 
overwork of mind or body, take 
half a teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in half a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 
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Age of Faith, The. By Amory H. Bradford, 
D. D., author of ‘‘ Spirit and Life,’’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Anne Mainwaring. By Alice Ridley, author 
of ‘‘The Story of Alien.’’ $1.00; by 
mail, $1.12. 


Among the Pond People. By Clara Dilling- 
ham Pierson, author of ‘‘ Forest People,”’ 
etc. gOcents ; by mail, $1.02. 


Another Woman’s Territory. By ‘‘ Alien,”’ 
author of ‘‘ The Untold Half,’’ etc. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.12. 


Aristocrats, The. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Arrows of the Almighty. 
son. 


By Owen John- 
$1.00 ; by mail, $z.14. 


Ballantyne. By Helen Campbell, author of 
‘*Prisoners of Poverty,’’ etc. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.14. 


Biblical Theology of the New Testament, 
The. By Ezra P. Gould, D. D., author of 
‘*A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Gospel of Mark.’’ 57 cents; by 
mail, 68 cents. 


Bird Life. By Frank M. Chapman, author 
of ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of Eastern North 
America.’’ Popular Edition. $1.80; by 


mail, $1.98. 


Birth. By Columbus Bradford, A. M. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 


Blue Shirt and Khaki. 


By James F. J. 
Archibald. 


$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
Book of Remembrance, A. By Mrs. E. D. 
Gillespie. $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 


Builder and the Plan, The. By Ursula N. 
Gestefeld, author of ‘‘ How We Master 
Our Fate,’’ etc. $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


Career of a Beauty, The. By John Strange 
Winter, author of ‘‘A Self-Made Coun- 
tess,’’ etc. gocents ; by mail, $1.02. 


Children of the Nations, The. By Poultney 
Bigelow, M. A., author of ‘‘ White Man’s 
Africa,’ etc. $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


Children’s Sayings. By William Canton, 
author of ‘‘The Invisible Playmate,’’ 
etc. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Christian Ordinances and Social Progress. 
By the Hon. and Very Rev. William 
Henry Freemantle, D. D. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 
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Bachelor, The. By Oliver 
Onions. 


go cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 


Corneille. By Leon H. Vincent. 


: 75 cents; 
by mail, 82 cents. 


Crossroads of Destiny, The. By John P. 
Ritter, author of ‘‘The Man Who Dared.”’\) 
85 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 


Cruise of the Petrel, The. By T. Jenkins 
Hains, author of ‘‘ The Wind-Jammers,”’ 
etc. gocents; by mail, $1.02. 


Daughter of New France, A. By Mary 
Catherine Crowley, author of ‘‘ Happy-Go- 
Lucky,’’ etc. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Dauntless. By Ewan Martin, author of 
‘““The Knight of King’s Guard,’’ ete. 
Fleur de Lis Library. Paper, 33 cents; 
by mail, 38 cents. 


Delectable Mountains, The. By Arthur Col- 
ton. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Destroyer, The. By Benjamin Swift, author 
of ‘‘ Nancy Noon,’’ etc. Stokes’ Copyright 
Library. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 

Disease in Plants. By H. Marshall Ward. 
$1.44; by mail, $1.58. 

Domestic Service. 
mon. 


By Lucy Maynard Sal- 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. 


Dwarf’s Chamber, The. By Fergus Hume, 
author of ‘‘The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,” etc. Red Letter Series. Paper, 33 
cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Empresses of France. By H. A. Guerber, 
author of ‘‘ Stories of Famous Operas,” 
etc. $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 50 
cents; by mail, 58 cents. 


English Politics in Early Virginia History. 
By Alexander Brown, D.C. L., author of ° 
‘* The Cabells and their Kin,’’ etc. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.64. 


Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. 50 cents ; by 
mail, 58 cents. 


Ephemera Critica; or, Plain Truths about 
Current Literature. By John Churton 
Collins. $1.80; by mail, $1.92. 


Eternal Quest, The. By J. A. Stewart, 
author of ‘‘Wine on the Lees,’’ etc. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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